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JEW A 
E EL By Thomas Bailey Aldrich Priore: 
BY A group of critical, autobiographical, and anecdotical Essays nay ~_ 
and Notes, all written with the rare literary skill which BY 
Clara Louise marks Mr. Aldrich’s work. 12mo, $1.00 
Ready soon after September Kate Douglas 
a MY OWN STORY vers 
$1.50 R $1.25 


By J. T. Trowbridge 


The autobiography of a veteran story-writer and poet, de- 
lightful for its comments upon men and events and for its 
ease and charm of style. Illus. $2.50 net. Postage extra. 


HILL TOWNS OF ITALY 
By Egerton Williams, Jr. 


A description of the wonderfully picturesque regions of 
Central Italy, sumptuously illustrated by a series of over 


Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm is sure to find her 
way to the hearts of 
those who have loved the 
Ruggleses, Patsy, Polly, 
and Timothy, for she is 
one of Mrs. Wiggin’s best 


Jewel is a little girl who 
never knew other than 
Christian Science influ- 
ences until the commence- 
ment of this story, which 
tells of her success against 
many antagonisms. 
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mi A novel marked by | ® ty ostage extra. » GLa net. 
eer — — realism of treatment | 22d cleverness and all | 4 lively and whole- Postage extra. 
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THE CLERK OF THE WOODS 


WITNESSES OF THE LIGHT 


By Bradford Torrey 
16mo. $1.10 net. Postpaid $1.20. 
The record of a year in the woods and fields of New 
England. 


ESSAYS ON GREAT WRITERS 
By Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.64. 
Nine sound and spirited essays dealing with Macaulay, 
Thackeray, Scott, etc. 


By Washington Gladden 
12mo. LInllustrated. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
Popular studies of Hugo, Wagner, etc. 


AIDS TO THE STUDY OF DANTE 
Compiled by Charles A. Dinsmore 
Cr. Svo. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.64. | 





A handbook of collateral reading for Dante students. 
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( Crowell’s Astor Edition of Poets 











FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
89 Volumes. 12mo, Cloth 








List Price - ~ - - 
Price to Schools - - - 








60c. 
40c. 


Arnold (Matthew). (Complete.) 

Aurora Leigh. Mrs. Brownrne. 

Beauties of Shakespeare. Dopp. 

Browning (Mrs.). (Complete.) 

Browning (Robert). (Select, with notes.) 

Bryant. (Biographical Introduction.) 

Burns. (Complete.) 

Byron. (With notes.) 

Cambridge Book of Poetry. 

Campbell. (Notes by Hill.) 
+ Cary’s Poems. (Introduction by K. L. Bates.) 
+ Canterbury Tales. CuHavucer. 

Chaucer. (Lounsbury and Skeat.) 

Childe Harold. Byron. 

Christian Year. Kesxe. 

Clough. (Biographical Introduction. ) 

Coleridge. (With Memoir.) 

Cook. (Complete.) 

Courtship of Miles Standish. 

Cowper. (Complete.) 

Dante. (Cary Text, with notes by Kuhns.) 

Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. Warp. 

Dryden. (With Memoir.) 

Eliot (George). (Complete.) 

Emerson. (Biographical Introduction.) 

Epic of Hades. Morris. 

Evangeline. Lonere.iow. 

+ Faerie Queene. Spenser. (Intro. by Trent.) 
Faust. (Hepner and Swanwick.) 
Favorite Poems. 

Goethe’s Poems. 
Golden Treasury. PA.crRave. 
Goldsmith. (With Introductions.) 


BATEs. 


Hemans. (With Memoir.) 
Hiawatha. (With notes.) 

Holmes. (Biographical Introduction.) 
Hood. 


Hugo (Victor). — 

Idylls of the King. (Edited by Parsons.) 
Iliad. (Porr.) 

in Memoriam. (Edited by Parsons.) 
Ingoldsby Legends. (Complete. ) 

Jean Ingelow. (Complete.) 

Keats. (Forman’s Text.) 


What a Prominent Professor says: 


“TI am delighted with the books, and shall 
use the Astor Edition henceforward in my 
classes. The books are so well bound that 
they may well form a part of any student’s 
library when he has ceased to use them in 
the class-room.” 








Kingsley. (With notes.) 

Kipling. (With Introduction. ) 
Lady of the Lake. (With notes.) 
Lalla Rookh. (With notes.) 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Light of Asia. ARNo xp. 
Longfellow. (Biographical Introduction.) 
Lowell. (Biographical Introduction.) 
Lucile. Merepirs. 

Macaulay. 

Marmion. Scort. 

Meredith (Owen). 

Milton. (Masson’s Text.) 

Moore. (Complete, with notes.) 
Mulock (Miss). 

Odyssey. (Popr.) 

Paradise Lost. (With notes.) 
Percy’s Reliques. (Complete.) 
Persian Poets (The). (N. H. Dote.) 
Poe. (With Memoir.) 

Poetry of Flowers. 

Pope. (Complete, with notes.) 
Procter. (Introduction by Dickens.) 
Red Letter Poems. 


Ring and the Book. ( With notes.) 


Rossetti. 
Rubaiyat. (Frrz¢rrap.) 
Schiller. (Lyrron.) 


Scott. (Complete, with notes.) 
Shakespeare’s Poems. (WynpuHAy.) 
Shakespeare. (2 vols.) (Globe Text.) 
Shelley. (Dowden Text.) 

Songs, Sacred and Devotional. 
Southey. (With Memoir.) 

Spenser. (Chandos Edition.) 
Stevenson. (Introduction by Trent.) 
Swinburne. (Introduction by Stoddard.) 
Tennyson. (Introduction by Parsons.) 
Thomson. 

Virgil. (Contneron.) 

White (Kirke). 

Whitman (Walt.) (Intro. by John Burroughs) 
Whittier. (Biographical Introduction.) 
Wordsworth. (Complete.) 


New books are indicated thus: +. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 426-428 West Broadway, New York . 
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Crowell’s Handy Volume Classics 


POCKET EDITION FOR SCHOOL USE 
18mo, Cloth 





A School Principal’s Opinion : 

“T am pleased to say we are highly satisfied 
with them. Typography, binding, paper com- 
bined make these volumes almost ideal for class 
use. Kindly send me a copy of your catalogue 


131 Volumes. 
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+ Colonial Literature. 
+ Conduct of Life. 


Beauties of Shakespeare. 2 


vols. 

Black Tulip. Dumas. 
Blithedale Romance. Haw- 
thorne. 

Browning, Mrs. (Selections.) 
Browning, Robert.  (Selec- 
tions.) 2 vols. 

Bryant’s Early Poems. 
Burns. (Selections.) 

Byron. (Selections.) 

Childe Harold. Byron. 
Colette. Schultz. 

Colomba. Mérimée. 

Trent. 
Emerson. 
Conversations on Old Poets. 


Lowell. 

Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Longfellow. 

Cranford. Mrs. Gaskell. 

Crime of Silvestre Bonnard. 
France 


Crown of Wild Olive. Ruskin. 
Cyrano de Bergerac. , 
Dream Life. Mitchell. 

Early Sonnets. Tennyson. 
Ekkehard. Scheffel. 2 vols. 


+ Elizabethan Dramatists. Wa- 


trous. 
Emerson’s Early Poems. 
Emerson’s Essays. 2 vols. 
English Humorists. Thack- 


eray. 
En fish Traits. Emerson. 
Epic of Hades (The). Morris. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 426-428 West Broadway, New York 


+ Past and Present. 


List Price, - - - - 35c. | so that I may learn what other volumes you 
lish i ies.” 
Price to Schools - - =  25c, | Publish in the same series 
Abbé Constantin. Halévy. Ethics of the Dust. Ruskin. Pilgrim’s Progress. Bun 
Abbé Daniel. Theuriet. Evangeline. Longfellow. + Pioneer Literature. i 
+ AEsop’s Fables. +Faber’s Hymns. Poems by Two Brothers. 
Age of Chivalry. Bulfinch. Fadette. Sand. Tennyson. 
Age of Fable. Bulfinch. Faience Violin. Champfleury. +Poe’s Essays and Miscel- 
+ Alice’s Adventures in Won- Fanshawe. Hawthorne. lanies. 
derland. Carroll. Favorite Poems. _ Poe’s Poems. 
Attic Philosopher. Souvestre. +Frondes Agrestes. Ruskin. Poe’s Tales. 
Aurora Leigh. Mrs. Browning. Grandfather’s Chair. Haw- Poetical Quotations. 
+ Autobiography of Franklin. thorne. Princess. Tenn 
(Dole.) +Gulliver’s Travels. Swift. Professor at the Breakfast 
Autocrat. Holmes. +Heart. De Amicis. Table. Holmes. 
Bacon’s Essays. +Heidi. Spyri. Prose Quotations. 
+ Baron Munchausen. Raspe. Heroes and Hero Worship. Prueand!. Curtis. 
Barrack Room Ballads. Kip- Carlyle. Queen of the Air. Ruskin. 
ling. . Hiawatha. Longfellow. Representative Men. Emer- 
Baumbach’s Tales. 


Holmes’s Early Poems. 
House of Seven Gables. Haw- 


thorne. 
Iceland Fisherman. Loti. 
Idylis of the King. Tennyson. 
Imitation of Christ. Kempis 


(a). 
In Memoriam. Tennyson. 
Keats. (Selections.) 
La Belle Nivernaise. Danudet. 
Lady of the Lake. Scott. 
Lalla Rookh. Moore. 
L’ Avril. Marguerite. 
Legends of Charlemagne. 
Bulfinch 


Life of Nelson. Southey. 
Light of Asia. Arnold. 
Locksley Hall. Tennyson. 


+Lover’s Tale and Other . 


Poems. Tennyson. 
Lowell’s Early Poems. 
Lucile. Meredith. 
Macaulay’s Historical Es- 


says. 
Macaulay’s Literary Essays. 
Marble Faun. 2 vols. Haw- 
thorne. 


+Montaigne’s Essays. Hazlitt. 


Mosses from an Old Manse. 
2 vols. Hawthorne. 

My Uncle and My Curé. 
La Bréte. 

Nature: Addresses, etc. Em- 
erson. 

Oregon Trail. Parkman. 

Carlyle. 

Paul and Virginia. St. Pierre. 


New books are indicated thus: +. 


son. 
Reveries of a Bachelor. Mitch- 


ell. 
+Revolutionary Literature. 
Trent. 
Rubéaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Sartor Resartus. Carlyle. 
Scarlet Letter. Hawthorne. 
Sesame and Lilies. 
Ruskin. 
Songs and 
Shelley. (Selections.) 


Snow Image. Hawthorne. 
Stevenson’s Poems. 


+ Stories from Homer. Church. 
+ Stories from Virgil. Church. 
Tales from espeare. 
Lamb. 


Tanglewood. Hawthorne. 

Tartarin of Tarascon. Daudet. 

Tartarin on the Alps. Daudet. 
+Through the Looking Glass. 


Carroll. 

Twice Told Tales. Hawthorne. 
vols. ; 

Unto This Last. Ruskin. 

Vicar of Wakefield. Gold- 


smith. 

Voices of the Night. Long- 
fellow. 

Walden. Thoreau. 

Week on the Concord. Tho- 


reau. 
Whittier’s Early Poems. 
Wonder Book. Hawthorne. 
Wordsworth. (Selections.) 
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FOUR NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 


The Millionaire’s Son 


By Anna Ropeson Brown, author of “The Immortal Garland,” “The Cosmopolitan Comedy,” “Sir . 
Mark,” “Truth and a Woman,” ete. 


The story of a young man’s struggle to choose between the material advantages of wealth, questionably 
obtained, and ostentatiously spent, and the higher claims of social service. This novel is a study in tempera- 
ment and heredity, and a brilliant satire on social conditions in the smaller American cities. But first of all it is 
an absorbing story, told with remarkable facility and power. The central situation on which the plot turns is one 
of the most original in modern fiction. Illustrated with full-page drawings by A.E. Becher. Cloth,12mo. $1.50. 








Some Famous American Schools 


By Oscar Fay Apams, author of “The Story of Jane Austen’s Life,” “The Dictionary of American 
Authors,” ete. 


A popular account of the foundation, history, and traditions of such noted American boys’ schools as 
Phillips Exeter, Phillips Andover, St. Paul's, Lawrenceville, St. Mark's, Groton, and others. The author’s pur- 
pose is tosupply a readable description of nine American preparatory schools, touching only lightly on their 
scholastic side, but giving such impressions of each as the average observer would obtain in the course of a brief 
visit. This is the first and only publication in its field, and the result of untiring research and correspondence. 
It is filled with anecdotes of famous events in the academic and athletic life of the schools represented, and is 
written in a style of unusual charm and distinction. The book is illustrated with more than fifty half-tones from 
new photographs. Cloth, 12mo. $1.20 net. 


The Hermit’s Wild Friends 


or, Eighteen Years in the Woods 


By Mason A. Watton. 


A volume of animal and wooderaft lore, by the well-known hermit of Gloucester, Mass. Mr. Walton has 
contributed for years to “ Forest and Stream,” under the pseudonym of “ Hermit,” and he has also written for 
the “ Youth’s Companion,” and other periodicals. Thousands of persons have penetrated to his log cabin in the 
woods, where he has lived entirely alone for nearly a score of years. This book is illustrated in part by the 
author’s photographs of wild creatures which have come under his own observation, and in part by original 
drawings from the pen of Louis Agassiz Fuertes and other eminent artists. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 net. 


Florestane, The Troubadour 


A Romance 


By Jutia pe Wor Appison. 


This novel carries the reader back to the Middle Ages with their Courts of Love, minstrels, jongleurs, 
knights, and crusaders, and introduces among its characters Dante, Cimabue, Sordello, and other celebrated men. 
The atmosphere is that of chivalric ideals with a background of medieval color and romance. The book is 
crowded with exciting episodes, and once taken up it will not easily be laid aside until finished. It combines 
every element of a successful novel, not omitting to mention the mechanical requisites of attractive binding and 
typography. Cloth,12mo. $1.00. - 


ALL BOOKSELLERS 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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RECENT NOTABLE PUBLICATIONS 





THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 


Planned by the late Lord Acton, LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History. Edited by A. W. 
WARD, Litt. D., G. W. Proruero, Litt.D., StANLEY LEATHES, M.A. 


The United States. volume VII. Contributors to this Volume: 
John A. Doyle, M. A., Miss Mary Bateson, A. G. Bradley, Melville M. Bigelow, J. B. McMaster, 
H. W. Wilson, Woodrow Wilson, John G. Nicolay, John Christopher Schwab, Theodore Clarke 
Smith, John B. Moore, Henry C. Emery, Barrett Wendell. 


With complete Bibliography, Chronological Table of Leading Events, and Index. 
27+857 pp. Imperial 8vo, cloth, $4.00 net. 








NEW MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


By RICHARD G. MOULTON, Ph.D. By JOSIAH ROYCE, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Prefesser of Literature (in English) in the University Harvard University 
of Chicago, Author of ** The Ancient Classical Dr . 
San othe tema y nd of the Bible,” mt Outlines of Psychology 
An ELemMentTary TREATISE WITH 
The Moral System Some PRacticaL APPLICATIONS 
244392 pp. 12mo, cloth. Teachers’ Prof. Library, 
of Shakespeare $1.00 oa Sheng dition, $1.25 net. (Postage 120) 
mt taney nei By JAMES MORRIS WHITON, Ph.D. 
74381 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. (Postage 12c. ) Miracles and Supernatural 
“One of the most sensible and illuminati k if 
of ashin Al “erttlodem and os 7~ or wo Religion 
philosophy.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 16mo, T5c. net. (Postage 7c.) 





THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


By Mr. JAMES LANE ALLEN By Mr. JACK LONDON 
The Mettle of the Pasture The Call of the Wild 
I to be the most talked of book for a 1 = & Ole aes pee 
ny ime pe ae & ae “A marvelously interesting story. ... a triumph 
x o beck that can and will be MY snare al oie Ss Sees —Louisville Times. 


again.”’— Recor 

Savane, aay “* Even the most listless reader will be stirred by the 
“The best work of fiction that American literature virile force of the story.” 
has produced for a long time.””—E. A. U. VALENTINE. —Plain Dealer, Cleveland. 





Now Ready of the LITTLE NOVELS BY FAVORITE AUTHORS Five Volumes 
Mr. WM.S. DAVIS’S Mrs. ATHERTON’S Mr. CHURCHILL’S Mr. CRAWFORD’S Mr. WISTER’S 


The Saint of the Mrs. Pendileton's Mr. Keegan’s Man Overboard! Philosophy 4 
-in- By the author of “‘Sa- 
Dragon’s Dale Four-in-hand Elopement ona in ” «In the By the author of 
By the author of “A By theauthorof ‘The Bytheauthor of ‘The Palace of the King,” “The Virginian,” 
Friend of Cwsar.”’ Conqueror,” etc. Crisis,” ete. etc. “Lin McLean,” etc. 


Each pocket size but in clear type, attractively bound, 50 cents. 
In Preparation: Miss OVERTON’S The Golden Chain; Mr. HERRICK’S Their Child. 





In THE CITIZENS’ LIBRARY 


Railway Legislation in the United Studies in the Evolution of Indus- 
States. By B. H. Mever, Ph.D., University of trial Society. By Rican T. Exy, Ph.D., Uni- 
Wisconsin. versity of Wisconsin. 


Each, half leather, $1.25 net. (Postage 15c.) 





Shor ihe or 6m THEE MACMILLAN COMPANY  xew york 
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Important Autumn Announcements 








THE SILVER POPPY 


By ArtHour STRINGER. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“It is the study of the influence of motives and acts 
upon character that sets it apart among the many novels 
of the year.””"—New York Mail and Express. 


THE LAW OF LIFE 


By Anna McCiure SHOLL. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Here are some extracts from the reports of those 
who have read the manuscript : 


** At last we have an author who is not afraid to face 
a tragic problem of love and sex and who is able to treat 
it with dignity and fall grasp of its depth and power.” 

** Reading it was a constantly increasing delight.” 

“It is an essentially American novel and one dealing 
with a phase of American life from an entirely new point 
of view. Much has been written about the university 
life of the student ; Miss Sholl is our first novelist to set 
before us the university life, socially and academically, of 
the professor. She has done it witha breadth, an ease, 
a realism, and a literary quality that lift her book far 
above the average.” 


JUST PUBLISHED 





PRACTICAL JOURNALISM 
A complete manual of the best newspaper methods. 
By E. L. Suuman, author of “Steps into Jour- 
nalism.” Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY TRANS- 
PORTATION 


By Emory R. Jounson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Transportation and Commerce in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. (Appletons’ Business 
Series.) Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


ANTHONY WAYNE 
Sometimes called “ Mad Anthony.” By Joun R. 
Spears. Historic Lives Series, Uniform edition. 

Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 





text itself. 


by Henry Alken and T. J. Rawlins. 
the New Sporting Magazine. $1.50. 


Wituram ComBe. 


Rowlandson. 








Popular Editions of Rare and Famous Books 


ESSRS. D. APPLETON AND COMPANY take pleasure in announcing for early publication a 
number of rare and famous illustrated books of fiction and general literature, faithfully reprinted, in 
small form, from the first or best editions with introduction or notes. 

The particular and attractive feature of these books is the reproduction of all the illustrations, in 
colors or otherwise, which appeared in the original issues; illustrations which are part and parcel of the 
books, and which, from their beauty, or skill, or humor, had often as great a share in their success as the 
Most of these books had colored illustrations, and they are here similarly given. 

This will be the first time that these famous books with their illustrations faithfully reproduced have 
been placed within easy reach of the public, and much interest in them is confidently anticipated. 


NOW READY 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE JOHN MYTTON, ESQ., OF HALSTON, 


SHROPSHIRE, Etc., Etc. By Nuwrop (C.J. Apperley).. With numerous colored illustrations 
A new edition founded on the Second Edition of 1837 from 


THE TOUR OF DOCTOR SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE. A Poem. By 
With thirty-one colored illustrations by Thomas Rowlandson. A new edition 


founded on the Seventh Edition published 1817. $1.50. 


THE HISTORY OF JOHNNY QUAE GENUS: THE LITTLE FOUNDLING OF THE 
LATE DOCTOR SYNTAX. By Wit11am Compe. With twenty-four colored plates by T. 
$1.50. 


A new edition founded on the edition of 1822. 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A YEAR OF CONTINENTAL 
LITERATURE. 
IL. 


Concluding our summary of the “ Athe- 
nzeum’s” annual review of Continental litera- 
ture, we reproduce the leading features of the 
following reports: Holland, by Mr. H. S. M. 
van Wickevoort Crommelin ; Hungary, by Dr. 
Leopold Katscher ; Italy by Dr. Guido Biagi ; 
Poland, by Dr. Adam Belcikowski; Russia, 
by Mr. Valerii Briusov; and Spain, by Don 
Rafael Altamira. We note with regret that 
both Norway and Sweden are missing from this 
year’s review, as well as Greece, which also is 
usually included. 

Mr. van Wickevoort Crommelin, writing of 
Dutch literature, says : 

“The year has been most prolific both in promise 
and performance. Such healthy and vigorous books 
have not appeared for a long time. So varied are the 
divided army, obeying no sovereign command. They 
are indeed; there has never been more diversity, and 
ways of expression current among the writers of today 
that the complaint has been heard that they/are a even an- 
tagonism of groups and personalities. But this only shows 
the strong individualism which everywhere abounds.” 
The strength of the Dutch genius is in its ap- 
preciation of the beauty of common things, a 
fact which is illustrated by Dutch art and liter- 
ature alike. Mr. J. van Looy, who is both a 
painter and a man of letters, is the author of 
“ Feesten,” which “dwells on such humble 
topics as a party in a workman’s cottage, fire- 
works, and popular amusements in the slums.” 
Mr. Streuvels, in “ Langs de Wegen,” his last 
great work, tells “the story of a simple and 
lonely labourer who is everywhere elbowed 
out by a harsh world.” Mr. Frans Coenen’s 
“ Zondagsrust” is “little more than the ac- 
count of a rainy Sunday passed by a family of 
three members.” 

“The only novel in which a comprehensive plan is 
elaborated by a firm hand is Mr. Louis Couperus’s 
‘Boeken der Kleine Zielen.’ Last year I just men- 
tioned the vast scheme of this book, two new volumes 
of which, ‘ Zielensch ing’ and ‘ Het Heilige Weten,” 
have appeared. Here we meet with a woman who 
grows wearied of ‘society.’ When Constance implores 
her influential brother-in-law, the minister Van Naghel, 
to invite her to one of his official dinner parties in order 
to rehabilitate her in the eyes of the world, and to give 
her son a start in life, she suddenly becomes aware of 
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the utter futility of her aspirations. She does not re- 
sort to suicide, as a French heroine might, but reforms 
her life and finds worthier ideals.” 

A noteworthy play is “ Gunlaug en Helga,” by 
the Flemish poet, Mr. Victor de Meyere, which 
work, “although it has many good qualities, 
turned out to be rather an obsolete remnant of 
the romantic period.” “ Nieuwe Geboort,” by 
Mrs. Roland Holst, is “a political glorification 
of socialism.” 

Dr. Katscher’s Hungarian article opens with 
the following paragraph : 

“Fiction, already last year at a low ebb, has con- 

tinued so during the past twelvemonth. There are 
searcely any really firstrate productions to be noticed, 
although some good ones have seen the light. Mr. 
Mor Joékai, our oldest man of letters, has brought out, 
after a few years’ silence, an interesting novel entitled 
‘Our Pole,’ by which title he means a Polish Jew who 
is a half-legendary conqueror of hearts from the time 
of the Hungarian struggle for liberty. After a thrill- 
ing love affair with a proud and beautiful noblewoman, 
this man comes toa sad end. He sacrifices love and 
life to his faith. The background of the story is ro- 
mantic, humorous, and well constructed.” 
“Ideals” is a political novel by Mr. Lajos 
Beck, a new man. It is a plea for socialism. 
“The King of Beasts at Large,” by Mr. Istvan 
Barsony, is an animal story which has some 
points of resemblance to “ The Jungle Books” 
of Mr. Kipling. Mr. Ferencz Herczeg is the 
most widely read of Hungarian writers at the 
present day. 

*“ His latest novel, ‘Andrew and Andor,’ is an ex- 

tremely ironical and satirical picture of contemporary 
Budapest society, an elegant and charming description 
of certain aspects of Hungarian journalism. In com- 
position it may not be regular, but the dialogue is 
highly spirited and the characterization excellent. Mr. 
Herezeg’s newest play, too, is of a satirical turn. It is 
entitled ‘Manus Manum Lavat,’ and attacks nepotism, 
an evil terribly prominent in this country. This suc- 
cessful comedy exhibits many new sides of a brilliant, 
but somewhat frequently treated, subject.” 
*‘Nero’s Mother,” by Mr. Victor Tardos, is a 
“grand tragedy” which “ranks higher than 
any Hungarian play performed for many years.” 
In poetry, the year’s output has been above the 
average; noteworthy books are Mr. Sandor 
Feleki’s “Shadows and Rays,” and the Verses” 
of Miss Renée Erdés, “ full of true love, true 
psychology, and true poetry.” Serious publi- 
cations include Professor Heinrich’s “ History 
of the World’s Literature,” to be the work of 
a number of specialists; Professor Marczali’s 
«Great Illustrated Universal History”; Mr. 
ignacz Acsady’s “ History of the Magyar Em- 
pire”; Mr. Jozsef Fekete’s “ The Philosophy 
of Life”; and Mr. Mor Gelléri’s “Social 
Questions of the Day.” 





According to Dr. Biagi’s account, the chief 
subjects of interest to Italians during the past 
year have been the Marconi telegraph and the 
fall of the Campanile — neither of them having 
any particular relation to literature. He says: 

“T heartily commiserate those who may have to 
write the history of Italian literature during the open- 
ing years of thiscentury. They will find themselves con- 
fronted by an output so abundant, but at the same time 
so uniform, that few works will stand out, owing either 
to their form or to their contents, whilst of the mass 
the output itself, as much from the form as from the 
substance, is worthy of observation. It is a fact that 
during this last period great progress has been made. 
Whilst at first, by the side of works of excellence, due 
to a few writers of taste and of refinement, there sprang 
up laughable or pitiable literary abortions, now, if, in- 
deed, notable works are lacking, those also are scarce 
that excite contempt and disgust.” 


The recent development of secondary teaching 
and the activity of the universities are influ- 
ences that are having very salutary results in | 
the field of literature. The scientific impulse is 
giving way in large measure to the critical and 
artistic impulse. 

“Each of our faculties of letters is a workshop of 
studies where the history of literature and culture plays 
the predominant part. . . . Luckily a famous master, 
Giosué Carducci, showed by example that art and criti- 
cism were not two things in opposition; that on the 
contrary, one dwelt within the other; that if the taste 
was not educated one judged badly even of ancient 
works. So began with him and his disciples — to-day 
professors in many high schools —a salutary reaction 
against the analytical school and the purely corrosive 
criticism. Now the two tendencies balance each other 
and are intermingled, and the new generation has felt 
and understand that if history has its rights, art has 
too, and that serious criticism cannot take away from 
one or the other.” 


The great writers are for the most part rest- 
ing on their laurels. ‘Signor Carducci has 
now bidden a final adieu to his muse; Signor 
Fogazzaro is satisfied with his political in- 
fluence in his native Vicenza, where also he 
fills with great zeal the office of President of 
the Board of Charity; Signor de Amicis has 
been silent for some time; Signor Giacosa is 
directing a monthly magazine, the ‘ Lettura’; 
and Signor Guerrini is reprinting the ‘ Rime’ 
of Lorenzo Stecchetti.” Signor d’Annunzio 
has a new trilogy in verse, “* Laudi del Cielo, 
della Terra, del Mare, e degli Eroe,” of which 
the first volume has appeared. Signor Pascoli 
has published the first volume of his “ Canti di 
Castelvecchio.” ‘These songs of his, exqui- 
site, perfect in form, express delicate thoughts 
drawn from pure wells of poetic inspiration.” 
Other volumes of verse are “‘ Verso |’Oriente,” 
by Signor Orvieto ; “ Patria Terra,” by Signor 
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Pitteri; and “ Poemi Lirici,” by Signor Tu- 
miati. 

* The Italian capital is now being formed and con- 
stituted in Rome, but all the elements that certainly 
are there have not yet been able to amalgamate and 
fuse into a single whole. The romance-writers who 
describe Rome of to-day speak of the black world and 
the white world, and someone has found there the yellow 
world — Signor Giustino Ferri, for example, who en- 
titled his romance ‘ Roma Gialla.’ There are too many 
strident and discordant colours, too many currents of 
life in perpetual contrast. It is difficult to collect and 
represent in its true aspect a life so multiform. How- 
ever, whilst a really Italian romance and theatre have 
still to be looked for, there are first-rate representations 
of local life and customs.” 


A Sardinian writer, Signora Grazia Deledda, 
has “quickly sprang into great fame” with 
her romances, “ Elias Portolu” and “ Dopo il 
Divorzio.” Other fiction includes “ I] Maleficio 
Occulto,” by Signor Zuccoli; “+ Oasi,” by Sig- 
nor d’Ambra; and “Dopo la Vittoria,” by a 
new and promising writer who takes “ Sfinge ” 
for a pen-name. The theatrical successes of 
the year have been Signor Rovetto’s “* Roman- 
ticism ” and Signor Martoglio’s * Nica.” Lit- 
erary productions of a more sober character 
include Signor Chiarini’s “*‘ Memorie della Vita 
di Giosué Carducci,” Signor Zumbini’s “Studi 
sul Leopardi,” Signor Turri’s “ Machiavelli,” 
and Signor Bertano’s “ Vittorio Alfieri Stu- 
diato nella Vita, nel Pensiero, e nell’ Arte.” 
Dante has been, as usual, the subject of many 
publications, which run all the gamut from a 
magnificent illustrated edition of the  Com- 
media” to a series of Dante postal cards — 
one for each canto! The meeting at Rome 
last April of the International Historical Con- 
gress has given a marked stiniulus to historical 
studies, and the history of art particularly has 
taken a renewed lease of life, as is attested by 
a long list of new works. 


Dr. Belcikowski’s report from Poland may 
be very briefly summarized. The jubilee of 
Mr. T. T. Jez has led to the first publication 
in book form of his “ Memoirs of a Suitor,” 
one of his earliest and best romances. Other 
novels are “ The Festival of Life,” by the 
late A. Dygasinski ;  Rottenness,” by Mr. W. 
Berent ; ‘On the Silver Sphere,” the story of 
a journey to the moon, by Mr. J. Zulawski ; 
“‘In the Land of Rocks,” by Mr. K. Przerwa- 
Tetmajer; ‘Chinese Tales,” by Mr. W. 
Sieroszewski; ‘Sword and Ell,” by Mr. W. 
Gormolucki; and three Napoleonic novels by 
Mr. W. Gonsiorowski. In lyric production, 
the “ Poems” of Mr. G. Danilowski, “ In the 
Twilight of the Stars,” by Mr. T. Micinski ; 





“A Sovl’s Day,” by Mr. L. Staff; “To the 
Unknown,” by Mr. W. Wolski; and a volume 
of lyrics by Mr. A. Mironowski, are the most 
important books. The best plays of the year 
have been Mr. S. Wyspianski’s “‘ The Libera- 
tion” and “ King Boleslaw the Bold,” Mr. L. 
Rydel’s “ For Ever,” and Mr. Gorezynski’s 
“In a July Night,” in which “a wealthy land- 
owner’s fatal amour with a peasant girl is de- 
picted in vivid and brilliant colors.” Mr. P. 
Chmielowski has written a “‘ History of Liter- 
ary Criticism in Poland,” and new editions have 
been published of the histories of Polish liter- 
ature by Professor A. Briickner and Count S. 
Tarnowski. A sixth and concluding volume 
is soon to be added to the latter work. 

“‘ The religious aud philosophical movement 
which increases in Russia with every year has 
caused the appearance of a new monthly maga- 
zine” says Mr. Briusov, who furnishes the report 
from that country. Itis called ‘The New Path,” 
and its object “is to give opportunity for the 
expression, in whatever literary form it may 
be, of those new tendencies which have arisen 
in our society with the awakening of religious 
and philosophical thought. The new magazine 
aims at uniting the spirit of religious inquiry 
with sharply defined progress.” Professor 
Merezhkovski, who represents this philosopb- 
ical tendency as distinctly as any writer, has an 
important article, giving his “‘ views of a new, 
truly universal apocalyptic church, which will 
unite all Christian beliefs at present in ex- 
istence.” The censorship has taken a hand in 
the matter, and the editors find their “new 
path” anything but an easy one. The pro- 
ductions of two young poets, Mr. Alexander 
Blok and “ Andrei Bieli” also express these 
ideas, and “are strongly penetrated by a pas- 
sionate mysticism.” The critic, Mr. A. 
Zalinski, — 

“Quite independently of these writers, has now for 
more than ten years been preaching idealism in Russian 
literature. . . . Three of his public lectures have been 
published under the title ‘A Struggle for Idealism,’ 
and have gone through two editions during the year 
with which we are dealing. . . . In belles-lettres, 
‘Maxim Gorki’ and Mr. L. Andréev have continued 
to attract the most attention. Each of their new pro- 
ductions has evoked long and noisy discussions, both in 
the press and in society. The number of copies of their 
books which have been sold exceeds what has previously 
been known in Russia.” 

«“ Gorki” has put upon the stage a new play 
called “In the Depths,” and Mr. Andréev has 
published a number of striking tales in the mag- 
azines. One of them, “In the Mist,” evoked 
a severe criticism from the Countess Tolstoy, 
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who published a letter in which she found fault 
with the tale, and considered it likely to cor- 
rupt youth. She found some supporters in the 
press, but a great number of people defended 
Mr. Andréev, and reminded her that literature 
does not exist for the education of schoolboys. 
A vigorous polemic was carried on in the news- 
papers for about two months. Among writers 
of an earlier generation may be mentioned Mr. 
P. Boborykin, whose story “The Law of Life,” 
devoted to the marriage question, is noticeable. 
We also mention “The Secret of Glaphira,” 
by Mr. M. Aldov, and “ Quite Gentle,” by Mr. 
V. Korolenko, both important novels. 

“The supporters of the ‘new poetry,’ the ‘ modern- 
ists,’ in the spring of the year of which we are treating, 
undertook a regular campaign in Moscow for the diffu- 
sion of their ideas. They have advocated them in public 
lectures and readings (of these the five lectures of Mr. 
K. Balmont, delivered in different places, were among 
the most conspicuous), and in public meetings on literary 
questions convened on Tuesdays by the Moscow Liter- 
ary and Artistic Circle. These Tuesdays attracted such 
a number of hearers that frequently the premises of the 
club could not contain them. The disputes became 
lively, and even violent. There were sharp conflicts 
between the representatives of opposite opinions.” 
‘Northern Flowers” is the title of an annual 
volume which represents the work of these 
** modernists.” Mr. Ivanov’s “ Pilot Stars” is 
the work of a poet who has “an independent 
and original vocabulary.” He “loves a word 
as some love precious stones. He polishes it 
carefully, chooses the suitable setting, and 
frequently makes it glitter with unexpected 
splendour.” Professor Balmont is engaged 
upon a complete translation of Shelley, and 
many other important foreign works are being 
turned into Russian by various hands. 

“In the history of literature there has been much 
activity in what concerned Pushkin. Although more 
than sixty-five years have elapsed since his death, and 
during that period two such giants in Russian literature 
as Count Tolstoy and Dostoievski have been active, 
Pushkin maintains his vitality and influence upon his 
contemporaries. He is still the foundation upon which 
Russian literature stands. During the year under re- 
view two new editions of his works have been begun, 
and are being vigorously carried on.” 


Important historical writings are a “ History 
of Moscow,” by Mr. T. Zabielin; an “ Intro- 
duction to the History of Greece,” by Professor 
V. Buzeskul; and a volume of * Essays on 
Russian History,” by Professor S. Platonov. 
During the year, “the jubilee was celebrated 
of the literary activity of Count Tolstoy. With- 
out a dissenting voice all the press and all 
society unanimously saluted the great veteran. 
Such a jubilee also Mr. A. Pypin celebrated, 





the author of the most circumstantial ‘ History 
of Russian Literature.’ On the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of 
Nekrasov, and the tenth of that of A. Fet, 
festivals were held in honour of these poets.” 
Among the deaths of the year have been those 
of K. Staniukovich, who wrote stories of sailors, 
of Professor Kirpichnikov, the literary histo- 
rian, of E. Markov, the writer of travels, and 
of A. Aksakov, the spiritualist. 

Last in our list we come to Spanish litera- 
ture, of which Don Rafael Altamiro discourses 
at much length. 

‘The twelve months that have elapsed since my last 
chronicle was writtten have been characterized by a 
decidedly interesting revival of literary activity, thus 
offering a curious contrast to the preceding twelve. In 
that period, coincidentally with what was taking place 
throughout the rest of the Continent, more especially 
in the Latin countries, there was remarked a certain 
indisposition on the part of authors to cultivate fiction 
and poetry, while the public evinced a decided weari- 
ness of, and distaste to, both those branches of liter- 
ature. Now there has ensued a rapid resumption of 
interest in both, and the production of tales and poems 
may be said, at least as far as numbers go, to be the 
most important that I have had occasion to speak of.” 
The * Episodios Nacionales” of Sefior Galdos 
have entered upon their fourth series, begin- 
ning with the year 1848. There are three new 
volumes, “Las Tormentas del 1848,” * Nar- 
vaez,” and *“ Los Duendes de la Carmarilla.” 
Sefior Valdés has written ‘* Le Aldea Perdido,” 
a tale addressed to his native Asturia. Sefiora 
Bazan has published “ Misterio,” following in 
the track of our Mrs. Catherwood in choosing 
for a subject the fate of the son of Louis XVI. 
A new “Biblioteca de Novelistas del Siglo 
XX.” represents the younger novelists of to- 
day. ‘The most striking characteristic of the 
collection is the variety of styles, tastes, and 
tendencies expressed by the authors, which 
accentuate the individuality of each; and the 
intellectual bearing of the problem that forms 
the predominant feature in most of them.” 
The drama has been marked by a Catalonian 
revival, with several new pieces accompanied 
by much discussion. Plays of the year in Cas- 
tilian include “ Pepita Reyes” and “ La Dicha 
Ajena,” by the brothers Quintero; “ Alma 
Triumpante ” and “La Noche del Sabado,” 
by Sefior Benavente; and “ El Loco Dios” 
and “ La Escalinata de un Trono,” in which 
Sefior Echegaray “repeats once more the 
splendours of his style and is again guilty of 
his customary defects.” The first place among 
volumes of verse “belongs to a book called 
‘Musgo,’ which is written by Sefior Perés. 
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Apart from his merit as a metricist and the 
intensity of his poetical inspiration, Sefior 
Perés contributes to the Spanish Parnassus an 
original note — that of the feeling for nature — 
in a form which may be deemed novel among 
us, and which makes a profound impression 
on the reader.” Two new volumes by the late 
Castalan poet Verdaguer have been published. 
A new author, Sefior Galan, “has sung with 
deep feeling in ‘ Extremefias’ the customs and 
the home of his native district.” Literary his- 
tory has been enriched by many writers, chief 
among them being Sefior Menendez y Peiayo’s 
“‘ Tratado de los Romances Viejos,” Don Juan 
Valera’s critical essays entitled “El Superhom- 
bre,” and Professor Farinelli’s lecture on the 
influence of Spanish literature upon the rest 
of the world. Concerning books of erudition, 
the writer says: “The group of works refer- 
ring to social, philosophical, and political ques- 
tions, although limited, is of much interest. 
Three topics dominate it: the character of the 
Spanish people (both treated generally, and 
limited to one line of subjects), Spain’s inter- 
national relations, and the regional agitation.” 
The enumeration that follows gives us many 
titles, but they are mostly of exclusively Span- 
ish interest, and it is hardly worth while for 
us to reproduce them here, even in a selection, 
which, du reste, would be difficult to make. 








FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON. 


To no one do we so readily yield our confidence 
as to him who shows himself deeply read in the 
mysteriee within us, who has penetrated where we 
believed Omniscience alone had access, and who 
reveals to us weaknesses that we had hardly dared 
to confess even in thought. Such a person, weep- 
ing our very tears, breathing our most secret hopes 
and aspirations, possesses the quality that above all 
others gives one mind power over another. When 
the living voice speaks to us in tones that betoken 
this initiation into the inmost recesses of our com- 
mon human nature, we hold our breath and listen 
as to a voice from heaven. When the printed page 
addresses the inner ear in the same accents, the 
marvel is greater still, that one perhaps never 
seen and long since dead should lay open to our 
wondering gaze the hidden depths of our being, 
and show himself acquainted with thoughts and 
feelings we ourselves had never dared to pass in 
review. In such a person we recognize genius, and 
we exclaim, “Surely, never man spake like this 
man!” 

Such was the secret of Frederick W. Robertson’s 
power as a speaker, and it will also explain the en- 








during value and charm of his printed utterances. 
Warm-hearted and craving human sympathy, he 
exhibited that most perfect type of character which, 
as Martineau puts it, begins in beauty and ends im 
power; which leans on the love of fellow-beings 
while it may, and, when it may not, stands upright 
in the love of God. Battling for the truth as he 
saw it, irrespective of sects and parties, and dying 
what may be called a martyr’s death, at the age 
of thirty-seven, Robertson of Brighton paid the full 
price, in loneliness and suffering, for the fair re- 
nown that is now his beyond the possibility of dis- 
pute. Fifty years have passed since he dropped 
his task, and, the victim of misunderstanding and 
abuse from all sections of the church, lay down to 
die in an agony of mental and physical torture that, 
even in the reading, and at this distance of time, 
wrings the very soul. The message he delivered to 
his generation is a message no less fitting for ours. 
From the torpor of material prosperity we cannot 
be too sharply aroused to a renewed sense of the 
things of the spirit. From an increasing tendency 
toward caste we need to be recalled to a feeling of 
the oneness of humanity. 

But it is more appropriate, in these pages, to 
dwell on the value of Robertson’s published works. 
as literature, —literature that sets the reader to- 
thinking from its own depth of thought, and compels 
admiration from its beauty of style and conciseness. 
of expression. While Robertson was called by Dean. 
Stanley the greatest of modern English preachers, 
he has also been likened, as a letter-writer, to 
Cowper and to Eugénie de Guérin. His eight 
volumes of sermons and addresses, some of them 
many times republished, are still the delight of 
numerous readers in both England and America, 
while he is known through translations to a smaller 
body of admirers on the Continent. In his earnest- 
ness, his ardor, his power of mental analysis, and 
his apt, logical, and striking expression, lies the 
secret of his undying literary charm. The soldier 
blood that ran in his veins and all but determined 
his own career, often gave his utterances a martial 
ring that is indeed quickening. Wherever wrong 
seeks redress, his chivalrous and combative nature 
speaks out with impetuosity and vigor. But better 
than all else, his warm humanity and his marvellous 
insight into the mysteries of the human heart and 
soul infuse with life and meaning all that he has 
to say. When it is remembered that most of his 
addresses were published from imperfect notes 
either taken by others or jotted down afterward 
by himself, the wonder increases that they should 
still speak to us with so much of the eloquence of 
the living voice. 

Other personal qualities that add charm to his 
published works — we avoid the word writings — 
are a purity that administers words of withering 
rebuke to the unchaste, a passionate desire for 
perfection, an eagerness to sacrifice self for the 
good of his fellows, and, in general, an ardent de- 
votion to all high ideals. Although he began his 
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fight against wrong by adopting the destructive 
method, by assailing iniquity and wrestling with 
sin, he soon pursued the wiser course of upbuilding, 
— of overcoming evil with good. This is expressed 
in the first of his “principles” of teaching, “the 
establishment of positive truth instead of the neg- 
ative destruction of error.” The remaining five 
principles, though not bearing directly on his style, 
may be given in this connection, slightly abridged : 
“That truth is made up of two opposite propo- 
sitions, and not found in a via media between the 
two. That spiritual truth is discerned by the spirit, 
instead of intellectually in propositions, and there- 
fore should be taught suggestively, not dogmatic- 
ally. That belief in the human character of Christ’s 
humanity must be antecedent to belief in his divine 
origin. That Christianity, as its teachers should, 
works from the inward to the outward, and not vice 
versa. The soul of goodness in things evil.” 

Still more admirable does Robertson’s style 
appear when the reader bears in mind that almost 
everything published from his spoken words was 
delivered extempore as to all but the main thoughts 
involved. His extraordinary facility in apt ex- 
pression and logical arrangement is traceable to his 
fine sense of rhythm and of order. Like many who 
have no ear for music, he was keenly sensitive to 
the melody of words harmoniously arranged. Yet 
he gave no conscious attention to style, but was 
thoroughly possessed by, as well as in possession of, 
his subject alone. Self-consciousness vanished, and 
when the sermon or lecture was over and the re- 
action came, he had forgotten, like a dream, words, 
illustrations, telling phrases, almost everything. It 
is curious to hear this born orator declare, in con- 
tempt of oratory, “I believe I could have become 
an orator, had I chosen to take the pains. I see 
what rhetoric does, and what it seems to do, and I 
thoroughly despise it. I think it makes people 
worse instead of better; exposes the feelings to 
tension, like the pulling constantly of a spring back, 
until the spring loses its elasticity, becomes weak, 
or breaks; and yet perhaps I do it injustice: with 
an unwordly noble love to give it reality, what 
might it not do?” For an answer to this question 
we need only look to the example of the speaker 
himself. In modest disparagement of his own 
power in the pulpit and on the platform, he uses a 
striking image when he says of his hearers, “ They 
watch by hundreds for my halting, and the mass 
of beings over whom I wield a temporary influence 
for a brief half-hour, are only chained by fluency, 
—held together as a column of sand is supported 
by the breath of desert wind. When that wind 
ceases it resolves into its atoms again.” In pictu- 
resque and forcible, almost too forcible, terms he 
expresses his admiration for Channing, and at the 
same time shows his own freedom from religious 
bigotry. A lady had betrayed her horror at find- 
ing on Robertson’s table the recently published life 
of the famous Unitarian. “I told her,” writes the 


English churchman to a friend, “that if she and I 





ever got to heaven, we should find Dr. Channing 
revolving round the central Light in an orbit im- 
measurably nearer than ours, almost invisible to 
us, and lost in a blaze of light; which she has, no 
doubt, duly reported to the Brighton inquisition 
for heretics.”” Another and longer citation may be 
given, both for its substance and its form. Writing 
to a friend who was reading Alfieri’s life, he says: 

“The misfortunes of genius, its false direction, its misery, 
I suppose rise partly from the fact of the life of genius being 
that which is chiefly given to the world. Many a soldier died 
as bravely and with as much suffering as Sir John Moore at 
Corunna; but every soldier had not a Wolfe to write his 
death-song. Many an innocent victim perished,— yes, by 
hundreds of thousands, — on the scaffolds of France, and in 
the dungeons of the robber barons, but they died silently. A 
few aristocrats whose shriek was loud have filled the world 
with pity at the tale of their sufferings. Many a mediocre 
boy have I seen spoilt at school, — many a commonplace des- 
tiny has been marred in life: only these things are not mat- 
ters of history. Peasants grow savage with domestic troubles, 
and washerwomen pine under brutal treatment: but the for- 
mer are locked up for burying their misery in drunkenness, 
—the latter die of a broken heart, with plenty of unwritten 
poetry lost among the soapsuds. I fancy the inarticulate 
sorrows are far more pitiable than those of an Alfieri, who 
has a tongue to utter them. Carlyle in this respect seems to 
me to hold a tone utterly diverse from that of the Gospel. 
The worship of the hero, that is his religion: condescension 
to the small and unknown, that is His!”’ 


Hear him still once more, in his address to the 
Brighton working classes on “ The Influence of 
Poetry.” He is dissuading from the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. What he says has an autobiographic 
interest. 

**I know something myself of hard work ; I know what it 
is to have had to toil when the brain was throbbing, the mind 
incapable of originating a thought, and the body worn and 
sore with exhaustion ; and I know what it is in such an hour, 
instead of having recourse to those gross stimulants to which 
all worn men, both of the higher and lower classes, are 
tempted, to take down my Sophocles or my Plato (for Plato 
was a poet), my Goethe or my Dente, Shakspere, Shelley, 
Wordsworth or Tennyson; and I know what it is to feel the 
jar of nerve gradually cease, and the darkness in which all 
life had robed itself to the imagination become light, discord 
pass into harmony, and physical exhaustion rise by degrees 
into a consciousness of power. I cannot, and I will not, believe 
that this is a luxury, or rather a blessed privilege, reserved 
for me, or my class or caste, alone.”’ 

One is tempted to give further quotations, espe- 
cially from the delightful letters, as they are re- 
produced in Mr. Stopford Brooke’s excellent life 
of Robertson. Pathetic indeed is it to read of the 
“azure demons” to which the writer is in constant 
danger of falling a prey ; amusing, as well as touch- 
ing, to find him exclaiming, “I wish I did not hate 
preaching so much, but the degradation of being a 
Brighton preacher is almost intolerable. ‘I cannot 
dig, to beg I am ashamed.’” Of course it was not 
the being a preacher, but figuring as a popular 
preacher at a fashionable watering place, that he 
felt to be degrading. 

It may be well, in closing, to temper praise with 
candid criticism, and to caution the reader not 
to look for certain excellences in Robertson that 
are not to be found in him. Humor we search his 
pages for in vain; he was too tremendously in 
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earnest. But in what leader of religion who is some- 
thing more than a popular preacher shall we find 
this quality ? Not in Calvin or Edwards or Chan- 
ning or Savonarola or Wesley or Fox. Robertson 
distinctly says that he rates Wordsworth none the 
lower for his lack of humor, a sense which he counted 
it folly to cultivate in himself when so many nobler 
qualities of mind and heart demanded nurture and 
training. He was by temperament irritable, im- 
petuous, given to exaggeration when deeply moved, 
and in his earlier years not free from intolerance. 
These defects he strove manfully to overcome, and 
at the last we find him singularly open to the truth 
from whatever source, and holding temporarily 
many of his own opinions in a state of suspension. 
The pity is that such capacity for endless growth 
and development should have come to so untimely 
an end, mortally speaking. But we-may well be 
thankful for the volumes of his spoken and written 
words that still remain to us, and, together with his 
“ Life and Letters,” invite reperusal on this fiftieth 
anniversary (Aug. 15) of his lamented death. 
Percy F. BIcKNELL. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR GEORGE 
GROVE.* 


Of Sir George Grove’s noble labors in the 
service of Biblical research, and of the rich 
fruits which his labors have also borne in the 
annals of English music, no one can write ex- 
cept in terms of respect and admiration. The 
results of his studies proved more than a suffi- 
cient reward for years of earnest work. If Mr. 
Charles L. Graves’s present biographical me- 
moir contains of necessity many more facts that 
are true than are new, let no one suppose the 
work is wanting in freshness or interest. Grove, 
though often urged to write his life, never did 
more than dictate, in 1897, a number of dis- 
cursive anecdotal reminiscences, filling a half- 
dozen copy-books. In addition to these, he left 
a quantity of autobiographical material in his 
letters, in the diaries kept during his tours in 
the Holy Land, in his speeches and addresses, 
and, above all, in the numerous little pocket 
note-books that he invariably carried about 
with him. 

Sir George Grove was born August 13, 1820, 
at London. He received but an ordinary school 
education, and at sixteen years of age was ap- 
prenticed to Alexander Gordon, a civil engi- 
neer, in which position his duties took him to 








* Lire anp Lerrers or Sir Grorcr Grove. By Charles 
L. Graves. New York: The Macmillan Co. 








the continent, Jamaica, and Bermuda. In 1851 
he was married to Harriet Bradley, sister of 
George Granville Bradley, subsequently Dean 
of Westminster. Out of office hours music was 
his chief hobby. 


It was in 1854 that Grove made the acquaint- 
ance of Tennyson and Stanley. His admira- 
tion for the former was both deep and lasting; 
later, he published some admirable studies of 
Tennyson’s lyrics in ‘ Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine” — where under his editorship ‘“ Lucre- 
tius” first saw the light. But the introduction 
to Dean Stanley was far more momentous in 
its consequences. It not only brought Grove 
into contact with the man whom of all he ever 
knew he reverenced most highly, but it practi- 
cally determined the main course of his life for 
the next dozen years. The story of this is best 
told in an interesting autobiographical speech 
delivered by Grove in 1880. After giving 
various instances of the manner in which the 
turning-points in his career had been deter- 
mined by friends, he continued: 


“What was it that started me to the study of the 
Bible? I had been brought up to know the Bible well, 
but the study of it was quite distasteful to me. What 
was it that altered my feeling? Why, the bitter com- 
plaint of James Fergusson (distinguished antiquarian 
and historian) that there was no index of the proper 
names of the Bible. He was engaged then in an inter- 
necine warfare with everybody who doubted his splen- 
did theory that the round church in Jerusalem — the 
Mosque of Omar — was the church which Constantine 
built over the tomb of our Lord — or what Constantine 
believed to be the tomb of our Lord. Fergusson and I 
used to meet at the Assyrian Court of the Crystal Palace 
and talk about many things, and this among them; and 
it was in one of these talks that he lamented that he 
could find no such list to support his argument. We 
set to work, my wife and I, and made a complete index 
of every occurence of every proper name in the Old 
Testament, New Testament, and Apocrypha, with their 
equivalents in Hebrew, Septuagint Greek, and Latin. 
Soon after this came a great event in my life —I saw 
the Dean of Westminster (Dean Stanley) for the first 
time. It was while he was Canon of Canterbury, and 
he was just finishing ‘Sinai and Palestine.’ He showed 
me what he was then engaged on — the appendix. He 
showed me that in Hebrew there were distinct words for 
all the different kinds of natural objects — for moun- 
tains and hills, and rocks and plains—and that while 
in Hebrew these terms were never interchanged, in the 
English Bible they were used indiscriminately, and that 
a great deal of light might be thrown on the narratives 
if they were set right in our Bibles, and other things 
of the same sort rectified. He set me alight in a mo- 
ment, and I fairly blazed up. I rubbed up my Hebrew, 
of which I had learned the alphabet at Elwell’s School. 
I got up German enough to plough through Ewald and 
Ritter, and plunged with delight into a sea of Biblical 
research.” 


It was to Stanley that Grove owed his con- 
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nection with the great “Dictionary of the 
Bible.” Dr. William Smith, lexicographer, 
had already conceived the scheme of his greatest 
work. Stanley pointed out Grove as the best 
Old Testament theologian he knew; and the 
zeal with which Grove threw himself into the 
work may be judged from a letter to Smith, 
dated Crystal Palace, January 16, 1857, in 
which he submitted a list of upwards of two 
hundred words and names in A and Balone. He 
visited Palestine twice —in 1858 and 1861 — 
so that his topographical and geographical 
articles might rest on the solid basis of close 
personal survey; and, according to his own 
account, he wrote no fewer than 1100 pages 
out of the 3154 contained in the Dictionary. 
Grove was engaged on this work for seven 
years; but during this period he contrived not 
only to prosecute his musical studies with great 
zeal, but to play a part in the organization of 
the musical performances of Crystal Palace far 
larger and more important than was demanded 
of him by the ordinary discharge of his duties 
as secretary. 


The origin of the analytical programmes 
which made Grove’s name a household word 
amongst all friends of music, and endeared the 
familiar abbreviation of ““G” to two genera- 
tions of concert-goers, dated from a Crystal 
Palace concert given to celebrate the birt!.day 
of Mozart in 1856. He says: 

«I wrote about the symphonies and concertos because 

I wished to make them clear to myself, and to discover 
the secret of the things which charmed me so ; and then 
from that sprang a wish to make others see them in the 
same way.” 
For upwards of forty years, Grove contrib- 
uted the lion’s share of the analyses of 
these programmes,— those of the works of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, 
and Brahms being with hardly an exception 
from his pen; the analyses of the nine sym- 
phonies of Beethoven were eventually expanded 
into an important volume published in 1896. 
His work in this line was characterized by an 
enthusiasm, a charm of exposition, and a wealth 
of illustrative detail, that were all his own; 
there may have been better analysts, anatomists 
and dissectors of the organism and structure of 
the classical masterpieces than “G,” but there 
has never been so suggestive and stimulating 
a commentor upon their beauties. 

In 1865 Grove suggested a society for the 
systematic exploration of Palestine ; and in this 
way began the famous Palestine Exploration 
Fund, of which he was made secretary. In May, 





1868, after having acted as assistant editor to 
Professor David Masson for several months, 
Grove undertook the sole editorship of ‘ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine,” to which he had been a 
contributor for fifteen years. With his wide 
range of interests, and his extensive acquaint- 
ance among the leading men of letters, science, 
and art, he was admirably fitted for the post ; 
and, while securing the codperation of many 
writers of established repute, he was no fetish- 
worshipper of names, but was always on the 
alert to recognize unknown writers. In 1871 
Mrs. Humphry Ward made her début in 
** Maemillan’s,” with a paper on “ The Poem of 
the Cid.” It was about this time that Grove’s 
Saturday evening gatherings of intimates and 
notables became a weekly occurence of consider- 
able interest. The present Bishop of Lichfield 
gives a charming picture of these gatherings. 

‘No one who has enjoyed the hospitality of Sir 
George and Lady Grove in their picturesque old wooden 
house in Lower Syndenham can forget the delightful 
Saturday evenings when friends, and men of letters, 
and musicians would meet at the table of the Editor of 
*Maemillan’s Magazine.’ But however interesting and 
eminent the guests might be, it was the host who was 
the soul of the company. He literally bubbled over 
with anecdote, enjoying his stories as much as any 
member of the party. He was always ready at repartee. 
His humor was abundant, his versatility remarkable. 
There were few subjects upon which he could not dis- 
course; and he was able to produce his knowledge, not 
only without effort, but with a certain enthusiasm which 
enlisted the keen interest of all who heard him. There 
were quiet Sunday evenings as well, when he welcomed 
his more intimate friends, and held sweet converse with 
them on the highest and deepest subjects.” 

In January, 1874, the prospectus of the 
* Dictionary of Music and Musicians ” — per- 
haps the most notable of musical works,— the 
editorship of which was entrusted to Grove, 
was issued by the Messrs. Macmillan. Need- 
less to say, no editor ever entered on his task 
with greater enthusiasm or carried it through 
with more laborious industry. In speaking of 
his association with the Macmillan firm, Mr. 
George A. Macmillan says: “ After all the 
‘Dictionary of Music’ remains as a splendid 
monument of his work with us, and, apart from 
actual product, it was no small advantage to a 
publisher to have at hand a man of his keen 
literary sense and varied knowledge.” 

Grove’s visit to America, in 1578, was due 
to the realization of a long-deferred scheme on 
the part of Stanley. Grove was a keen observer, 
and Mr. Graves has given us many anecdotes 
of his trip in this country. He visited most of 
the great Eastern cities, was interested in all 
he saw, and met many of the leaders of thought 
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in the various States. .A propos of his visit to 
Concord, he said : 

“I am writing to you from Emerson’s home at the 
end of a delightful day which I shall not easily forget. 
What is left of him is quite charming, and there is 
much left, though very much has gone. His memory 
has almost entirely fled, and he has to speak very slowly, 
and appeal to his daughter, not only for names of peo- 
ple and places, but for very ordinary words; but, on the 
other hand, his face is one of the most expressive and 
lovable I ever saw. He has been reading to us, for 
more than an hour, his own poems and things of Words- 
worth’s and others. He says nothing worth remember- 
ing, but it is impossible not to carry away the image of 
the greatest goodness and sweetness. I have got a 
photograph of him, but it really gives no idea of the 
beauty of his face.” 

A tangible recognition of Grove’s services 
was shown in a testimonial, contributed by three 
hundred literary and musical friends, in the 
shape of a gold chronometer and a purse of a 
thousand guineas, presented to him in the ban- 
quet room of St. James Hall, July 19, 1880. 
Two years later he was offered the directorship 
of the Royal College of Music, at the urgent 
request of the Prince of Wales; and during the 
years that he occupied this chair he labored 
industriously in the interest of music in the 
United Kingdom. In January, 1899, his 
strength began to fail, while his memory grew 
progressively worse ; he died May 28, 1900. 

In forming the present biography, the author 
has endeavored as far as possible to confine 
himself to autobiographical material placed at 
his disposal — to let “ G” reveal himself with 
as little comment as possible. The pocket note- 
books kept by his subject, always full of inter- 
esting obiter dicta, are fully utilized. His 
habits, as was natural in a man who filled so 
many different posts in a long life, varied in 
accordance with the work on which he was en- 
gaged. One cannot but marvel at the amount 
of work he achieved in the domain of Biblical 
research, belles lettres, musical biography, and 
criticism, considering that he was not a scholar 
or a linguist or a technical musician. When 
a friend congratulated him on the high stan- 
dard attained by ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,” he 
replied: ‘To me the magazine is nothing but 
a monthly failure,” explaining that he never 
succeeded in achieving his aim, which was not 
to please the initiated but to touch outsiders. 
As a traveller he confessed that he belonged to 
“ that class which looks about in all directions, 
fascinated not only with the grand sights above, 
but also with some humble aspect of nature at 
their feet.” 

We may add that the present biographer has, 





in a fascinating manner, achieved his aim,which 
was to give some notion of the man, his work 
and character, to those who never met him, as 
well as to refresh the affectionate memories of 
those who came within his sphere of influence. 
A number of photographs, showing Grove at 
different stages of his life, are reproduced in 
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THE PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF 
ALCOHOL.* 


The two substantial volumes containing a 
study of the “ Physiological Aspects of the 
Liquor Problem” are the fourth of a series of 
reports on the Liquor Problem, by the Com- 
mittee of Fifty charged with the scientific in- 
vestigation of that perplexed and perplexing 
subject. ‘ Like its predecessors,” we are told, 
‘this report is preliminary in its nature.” It 
has been prepared by the sub-committee on 
the physiological and pathological aspects of 
the drink problem, and is edited by Dr. J. S. 
Billings. The book contains altogether ten 
reports, or essays, dealing with different mat- 
ters investigated by the sub-committee. All of 
these are full of valuable and: interesting in- 
formation, and must be carefully studied to be 
appreciated. There are numerous summaries 
of the conclusions reached, but the perusal of 
these leaves an impression upon the mind which 
is colorless compared with that produced by 
reading the full details. In some cases the re- 
ports seem unduly lengthened by the narration 
of experiments which have to be dismissed as 
misleading or worthless; but the sub-committee 
has thought it necessary to go into all these de- 
tails, because there is a whole forest of current 
errors to fell before daylight can be let in upon 
the subject. 

The first report in the book (after the gen- 
eral report of the sub-committee) is, rather to 
our surprise, pedagogical rather than physio- 
logical. It deals with the present instruction 
on the physiological action of alcohol, and is by 
Doctors H. P. Bowditch and C. F. Hodge. It 
mainly consists of a vigorous attack on what 
may be called the Black Bogie system of in- 
struction, as promoted by the W. C. T. U. 
After detailing the history of the movement, 

*PuysioLocicaAL Asprcts OF THE Liquor PROBLEM. 
Investigations made by and under the direction of W. O. 
Atwater, John S. Billings, H. P. Bowditch, R. H. Chittenden, 
and W. H. Welch, Sub-committee of the Committee of Fifty 


to Investigate the Liquor Problem. In two volumes. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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and describing the character of the “ author- 
ized” text-books on physiology, the writers say : 

“It is thus apparent that under the name of ‘ Scien- 
tific Temperance Instruction’ there has been grafted 
upon the public school system of nearly all our states 
an educational scheme, relative to aleohol, which is 
neither scientific, nor temperate, nor instructive” (p. 44). 
There are appended many letters from Amer- 
ican and European physiologists, most of them 
supporting the views of Messrs. Bowditch and 
Hodge in general, though the diversity of opin- 
ion and the general uncertainty as to many 
details are conspicuous. The following state- 
ments may be selected as illustrative. 


“In my opinion, aleohol is not a food, nor even a con- 
diment.”—Dr. H. G. Beyer. 

“I believe that we have abundant evidence that al- 
cohol has a certain food value.”—Prof. R. H. Chit- 
tenden. 


“I have also experienced the honor of an overdose 
[of alcohol], particularly when experimenting with 
whiskey in association with the late Dr. Anstie. I can 
think of nothing more disagreeable than the effort to 
make observations on one’s self when half poisoned. 
But I quite agree with you that, notwithstanding, al- 
cohol is not a poison, as well as with your definition of 
a poison as a thing which can only do harm and never 

.”—Sir. J. Burdon Sanderson. 

“ Physiology as an experimental science not only has 
not, but I think never will decide whether the moderate 
use of alcohol is good or bad.”—Prof. P. H. Pye-Smith. 

“ Alcohol is a poison and not a food.” —Prof. A. Forel. 
After perusing these and many other like state- 
ments, the reader may be excused for feeling 
a little bewildered. The fact is, that, as in 
so many heated discussions, the chief things 
needed are common-sense and an agreement as 
to terms. In the second volume, Professor 
Atwater, after describing his numerous and 
elaborate investigations, concludes thus: 

“If we define food as that which, taken into the body, 
either builds tissue or yields energy, alcohol is food, but 
it is a very one-sided food. If we confine the word 
food to materials which, like bread and meat, contain 
protein and build nitrogenous tissue, alcohol is not a 
food; neither is starch, which is the chief constituent of 
such food materials as wheat, corn, rice, and potatoes ” 
(p. 314). 

Practically, alcohol is not useful as a food-stuff 
under ordinary conditions ; though in certain 
forms of disease it may so serve. 

As to whether alcohol is a poison, the con- 
tradictory statements of Sir J. Burdon Sander- 
son illustrate the futility of the definition which 
he approves. Elsewhere in the book it is clearly 
pointed out that the most poisonous substances 
may be harmless or beneficial in certain small 
quantities. Hydrochloric acid is a normal con- 
stituent of the gastric juice; and yet if some- 
one swallows a quantity of that substance, and 
dies in consequence, are we forbidden to say 





that he is poisoned? That alcohol in any other 
than very moderate quantities has a genuinely 
poisonous action is apparent from the numer- 
ous experiments detailed by Dr. J. J. Abel in 
the second volume. The last mentioned writer, 
in his long report on the Pharmacological Action 
of Ethyl Alcohol, raises some very interesting 
questions. It appears that the supposed stimu- 
lating effect of alcohol may have been quite 
misunderstood. Dr. Abel quotes James as 
saying: 

“ We should all be cataleptics, and never stop a con- 

traction once begun, were it not that other processes 
simultaneously going on inhibit the contraction. Inhi- 
bition is, therefore, not an ional accident; it is an 
essential and unremitting element of our cerebral life ” 
(p. 131). 
Now alcohol, by deadening down inhibitory in- 
fluences, may give certain positive reactions a 
free field, and the result is an apparent stimu- 
lation. Thus: 

“In speaking of a certain type of individual James 
says, ‘It is the absence of scruples, of consequences, of 
considerations, the extraordinary simplification of each 
moment’s outlook, that gives to the explosive individual 
such motor energy and ease.’ This description aptly 
applies to the individual who is under the influence of 
a ‘moderate’ quantity of alcohol. It tends to turn the 
inhibitive type of mind into the ‘hair-trigger’ type” 
(p. 141). 

Suppose a horse to be pulling a heavy load. 
It moves forward slowly and painfully; but all 
at once the tugs break, and the animal runs off, 
kicking up its heels. Superficially, it might 
seem that there had been a sudden stimulus, 
and that the active gyrations indicated an in- 
crease in the amount of work done. So often 
in the case of persons affected by alcohol. 

The experiments on dogs and rabbits, illus- 
trated by photographs, cannot be properly 
described here. The influence of alcohol in 
producing fear is most significant, as also are 
the effects upon the vitality of the young born 
to alcoholized dogs, and the increased suscepti- 
bility to disease induced by chronic alcoholism. 

Dr. Billings has compiled data relating to the 
use of alcoholic drinks among brain-workers 
in the United States. It appears that of 892 
cases, 18.7% were total abstainers, 64.9% oc- 
casional drinkers, and 16.3% regular moderate 
drinkers. The number of regular drinkers is 
thus quite small; the “occasional drinkers” 
ought, no doubt, mostly to be classed with the 
abstainers, as the majority of those who do not 
ordinarily use alcohol will drink a little on 
special occasions, and thus could not put them- 
selves down as total abstainers. 

A little chapter by Dr. Bowditch, on “ The 
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Use of ‘Temperance Drinks,’” is sandwiched 
in between discussions of the nutritive and 
pathological effects of alcohol, and is likely to 
be overlooked. It appears that practically all 
the tonics and bitters sold in drug-stores con- 
tain alcohol, and many of them very large 
quantities. So “it is clear that very large 
quantities of drinks containing a greater per- 
centage of alcohol than the ordinary wines and 
beers are consumed among the most rigorous 
of total abstinence circles, and one of the fore- 
most advocates of total abstinence has permitted 
her picture to be used as an advertisement of 
one of the most alcoholic of these drinks” 
(p. 845, vol. 2). The percentage of alcohol by 
volume in some of the drinks mentioned is as 
follows: Paine’s Celery Compound, 21; Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, 26.2; Golden’s Liquid Beef 
Tonic, “ recommended for treatment for alco- 
hol habit,” 26.5 ; Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
44.3; Boker’s Stomach Bitters, 42.6; and so 
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THE MARSHALL MEMORIAL.* 





By the timely action of the American Bar, 
immediately after the death of Chief Justice 
John Marshall in 1885, a fund was provided 
which, with its accretions, was in 1882 so sup- 
plemented by the favorable action of Congress 
as to suffice to present to the country, in 1884, 
a noble monumental portraiture of “ the great 
Chief Justice,” for the embellishment of the 
grounds fronting the Capitol at Washington. 
Visitors to these classic grounds have thus be- 
fore them an outward reminder of the lofty 
career of this devoted public servant. 

On February 4, 1901, occurred the centen- 
nial of the advancement of this profound jurist 
to be the head of the federal judiciary; and 
this was made the occasion for erecting another 
monumental tribute to his personal worth and 
his distinguished services. The day having been, 
by pre-arrangement, set apart as “John Mar- 
shall Day,” public exercises were held in nearly 
all the States of the Union, in commemoration 
of the event which opened up a great career a 
hundred years previously. Able and eloquent 
speakers, as with one voice, sought to place 
Marshall on the pedestal of his just fame. It 





*Joun MARSHALL: His Life, Character, and Judicial 
Services, as portrayed in the Centenary and Memorial Ad- 
dresses and Proceedings throughout the United States on 
Marshall Day, 1901, and in the classic Orations of Binney, 
Story, Phelps, Waite, and Rawle. Edited by John F. Dillon. 
In three volumes. Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 





was a happy thought to gather together in type 
these manifold tributes of esteem and rever- 
ence, and preserve them permanently in com- 
pendious volumes, for the information and 
delectation of millions of American citizens. 
The monument at Washington points every 
visitor to the Capitol to the inestimable work of 
Marshall as an artificer of the national common- 
wealth. The devoted efforts of the American 
Bar have now erected, in every library in the 
land, a monument equally worthy and equally 
enduring, bringing a like appreciation of the 
great Chief Justice to the mind of every reader 
of our history, the home-dweller and the trav- 
eller alike. 

Much of the significance of this testimonial 
to the character and the virtues of Marshall 
lies in the unanimity of sentiment disclosed by 
the speakers who voiced his praise on this an- 
niversary. When he was appointed Chief 
Justice, a century ago, partisan politics were 
at a white heat. In their bitterness they sought 
to invade the judicial bench, and the new ap- 
pointment wore in part the guise of a partisan 
move. But such partisanship as was involved 
in it has been justified ; for, irrespective of the 
President’s motive, the fitness of the appoint- 
ment he made has long been unquestioned, and 
has won the praise of many whose party affili- 
ations made them reluctant to commend. The 
man whom the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury saw maligned and stigmatized is now, at 
the opening of the twentieth century, apotheo- 
sized. From all sections of the Union alike, 
from all the learned professions and from all 
political parties, arise eloquent speakers who 
vie with each other in wreathing garlands for 
the name and.fame of Marshall. 

These orations and addresses are monumen- 
tal in their extent and their quality, as well as 
in their unanimity. They emanate from thirty- 
eight different states and territories, in some of 
which there were gatherings in several places ; 
they are the voices of the leaders of the bar 
and the community, including the present 
Chief Justice and two of his associates on the 
Supreme Bench, and of clergymen, professors, 
and statesmen; and they fill three noble vol- 
umes, aggregating upwards of fifteen hundred 
pages. Though the central feature in all of 
these various sketches of Marshall is the jurist, 
yet this feature is not developed out of due 
proportion ; Marshall the man, the patriot, the 
citizen, and the statesman, are held in view; 
and the result is a well-rounded and sympa- 
thetic portrait of a most engaging character. 
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So it will not be the legal student alone, nor 
yet the professional lawyer, but the American 
citizen in every walk of life, and the general 
reader as well, who may at convenience dip 
into these volumes, sure of finding therein 
congenial and entertaining reading. 

It would be impracticable to give in this re- 
view either fair samples of the matter of these 
discourses or any adequate description of their 
substance or merits. That there is, through- 
out their entire course, generous panegyric of 
Marshall, may go without saying. Let it suf- 
fice here to note that the burden of all this 
wealth of encomium is the inestimable work of 
Marshall in giving life and force, by judicial 
action from time to time, to the provisions of 
the American Constitution. The process of 
vivification of that once feeble document was 
not only necessary to its survival, but was an 
absolutely essential condition of its develop- 
ment and expansion. All that the United 
States has become, in vigor, activity, and 
beneficence, has been due to its Constitution. 
That this Constitution has been vital and en- 
ergetic, and not formal and lifeless, must be 
ascribed to the wise and comprehensive work 
of the Supreme Court; and it was Marshall 
who opened up the career of that Court in its 
great usefulness. The fathers had drawn with 
fine skill the provisions of the Constitution, 
assigning a leading and important part of the 
work of government to the Federal judiciary. 
A strong and fearless Supreme Court was 
needed to put into operation that judiciary as 
the balance-wheel of the intricate system. It 
was fortunate that the Hour and the Man met, 
when Marshall was assigned to preside over 
this Court; for it is he whom all now concur in 
describing as “ born to be the Chief Justice of 
any country in which Providence should cast 
his lot.” The details of the character of his 
constructive work, and its relation to the la- 
bors of the early fathers, are perspicuously and 
instructively recounted by his enthusiastic en- 
comiasts of ‘Marshall Day.” Here speaks in 
dulcet tones the gratitude of one republic, giv- 
ing specific reasons for its appreciation of faith- 
ful public service. 

This collection of orations and addresses has 
been issued under the able editorship of Judge 
John F. Dillon, who was himself one of the 
“Marshall Day” speakers, and has furnished 
an appropriate and scholarly introduction to 
the compilation. The volumes are well illus- 
trated, a view of the tasteful Marshall monu- 
ment at Washington being presented, together 





with copies of three fine portraits of the Chief 
Justice. Appended to the collection are repub- 
lications of the eulogies pronounced by Horace 
Binney and Judge Joseph Story on the occa- 
sion of the death of Marshall in 1835, the 
inspiring address of Edward J. Phelps given 
in 1879 as a tribute to Marshall’s memory, and 
the oration delivered by William Henry Rawle 
at the unveiling of the monument at Washing- 
ton in 1884. Thus has been woven together 
a “ Marshall Anthology.” 

Mr. Phelps summed up the value of Mar- 
shall’s life-work by saying, with entire truth, 
that “it is upon the entrusting to the judicial 
department of the whole subject of the con- 
stitutional law, for all purposes, that our 
government rests”; and he added that the 
wonderful success of the system which em- 
bodies that principle “is more largely due to 
Chief Justice Marshall than to any other man, 
or perhaps to all other men, who ever had 
anything to do with it.”” Herein lay the occa- 
sion and the justification of a Marshall centen- 
nial anniversary; and Judge Dillon, in his 
Introduction to these volumes, felicitously says 
that “among the chief lessons of ‘ Marshall 
Day’ is the revelation of the public as well as 
the professional consciousness that the Supreme 
Court is, verily, the living voice of the Con- 
stitution ; and that it is such is due preémi- 
nently to Chief Justice Marshall.” 

It is a pleasure to welcome this Marshall 
Memorial as a substantial contribution to the 
historical collections of the United States. It is 
an additional pleasure to note the announce- 
ment in these volumes, that the publishers 
“have arranged to issue, uniform with the 
present work, an edition of Marshall's con- 
stitutional decisions and writings, annotated, 
with the assistance of the present editor, by 
George S. Clay and John M. Dillon of the 


New York Bar.” James Oscar Pierce. 


Tue first four volumes of the Clarendon Press edition 
of the “ Letters of Horace Walpole,” edited by Mrs. 
Paget Toynbee, will be ready in November. Mrs. 
Toynbee has obtained the use of over 400 letters not 
included in the latest edition of the collected letters, 
and upwards of a hundred of these have never before 
been printed. A careful collation of the text with the 
original MSS. has revealed many curious and interest- 
ing passages hitherto suppressed, and also many serious 
errors in transcription. The notes, except those written 
by Horace Walpole himself, have been compiled anew 
by Mrs. Toynbee, who has also prepared a very full 
analytical index. This new edition, to be complete in 
sixteen volumes, will be illustrated with fifty photo- 
gravure portraits of Walpole and his circle, and with 
facsimiles. 
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RECENT POETRY.* 


When a man whose chosen vehicle is prose under- 
takes to write verse, we are apt to look askance at 
the effort and to regret its misdirection. But a 
strong writer is worth listening to, even when he 
expresses himself through an unwonted medium ; 
and the occasional verse of a prosateur often has 
qualities of strength and sincerity that are not 
always found in the writings of the poets by pro- 
fession. From such a source we hardly expect lyr- 
ical treasure-trove, but we may have vigorous and 
suggestive imagery, and other of the elements of 
poetic art. The verses of Mr. Thomas Hardy, for 
example, with all their limitations and defects, 
proved a genuine and pleasurable surprise; and 
something similar may be said of the volume into 
which Mr. Lecky collected his scattered verses sev- 
eral years ago. Mr. Zangwill, as his readers know, 
has occasionally mingled verses with the contents 
of his prose books, and hence we are not surprised 
to find that his activities in this sort have been 
sufficient to furnish forth a volume of respectable 
dimensions. He calls his poems “ Blind Children,” 
for 

** Are they not verily 
Blind Children, one and all; 
Wistfully haunted by 
That unattainable 
Glamorous sea of light 
True poems float within ?”’ 


The opening piece is a new version of the old 
theme beautifully dealt with by Schiller in “Die 
Gotter Griechenlands.” It ends with this stanza: 
** The nymphs are gone, the fairies flown, 

The olden Presences unknown, 

The ancient gods forever fled, 

The stars are silent overhead, 

The music of the spheres is still, 

The night is dark, the wind is chill, 

The later gods have followed Pan, 

And Man is left alone with Man.”’ 


The succeeding piece takes this last verse for a text, 
and sermonizes upon the theme “At the Worst,” 
reaching this conclusion : 





* Buixp CartprREeN. Poems by Israel Zangwill. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


Myrrixe anp Oak. By Rennell Rodd. Boston: Forbes 


Tse Saiwine oF THE Lono-Suips, and Other Poems. 
By Henry Newbolt. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Tae Trivmexn or Love. By Edmond Holmes. New 
York: John Lane. 

Tue Oceanipes. Poems and Translations by Percy W. 
Shedd. New York: The Grafton Press. 

Youne Ivy on Otp Watts. A Book of Verse. By H. 
Arthur Powell. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

Pompe or THE West, and Other Poems. By John Hall 
Ingham. Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Westwinp Sones. By Arthur Upson. Minneapolis: 
Edmund D. Brooks. 

Sworps anp PLowsHAREs. By Ernest Crosby. 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

UnFreQuentTep Parus. Songs of Nature, Labor, and 
Men. By George E. McNeill. Boston: James H. West Co. 


New 





“ Evil is here? That’s work for us to do. 
The Old is dying? Let’s beget the New. 
And Death awaits us? Rest is but our due.”’ 


This seems to be the only gospel left us after the 
passing of the mythologies, but it is not without its 
inspiration. ‘“Love’s Bubble” is an exercise in 
one of the artificial forms so favored of late by 
rhymsters of every degree, and it comes near to 
having the charm of a true lyric. 


‘** If Love be but a bubble, 
Blown from the pipe of Life, 
That bursts and leaves but trouble 
And weariness and strife, 
Then who would cares redouble 
And leave his years as stubble 
And Sorrow take to wife ? 
If Love be but a bubble 
Blown from the pipe of Life. 


** If Love be but a bubble 
Blown from the pipe of years, 
Its beauty is but double 
“That it is built of tears, 
And for its tender trouble 
I’d leave my life as stubble 
And pluck my ripest ears, 
Though Love be but a bubble 
Blown from the pipe of years.”’ 


A touch of sardonic humor now and then finds its 
way into Mr. Zangwill’s verses, as in his description 
of “ The Zsthete’s Damnation.” The wsthete finds 
Hell a very satisfactory place. 


**Such subtle sinuous flare, 
Such restful red unrest, 
Half shadow and half glare, 
Like Rembrandt at his best. 


** And while the light is ruddy, 
And while my zeal is hot, 
Oh what a chance to study 
My Dante on the spot! ”’ 


But these reflections are rudely interrupted, for 


“Then Satan grimly swore : 
I damn you up to heaven, 
Where you ’// find life a bore, 
And a day as long as seven. 


** Where the souls sit round and purr 
O’et each soporific blessing, 
Where the music ’s amateur, 
And the art is life-depressing.”’ 


Mr. Zangwill comes nearest to being a poet when 
he is inspired by his own racial instincts. From 
the group of poems upon Jewish motives we select 
this striking sonnet on “ Moses and Jesus ” : 


** Methought on two Jews meeting I did chance — 
One old, stern-eyed, deep-browed, yet garlanded 
With living light of love around his head ; 

The other young, with sweet, seraphic glance. 
Round them went on the Town’s Satanic dance, 
“Hunger a-piping while at heart he bled. 

Salom Aleikhem mournfully each said, 

Nor eyed the other straight, but looked askance. 


** Sudden from Church outrolled an organ hymn, 
From Synagogue & loudly chanted air, 
Each with its Prophet’s high acclaim instinct. 
Then for the first time met their eyes swift-linked 
In one strange, silent, piteous gaze, and dim 
With bitter tears of agonized despair.”’ 


We should like to quote also from “The Hebrew’s 
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Friday Night,” and from “ Yom Kippur,” but our 
space forbids. 


It was about twenty years ago that we first saw 
a volume of verse by Mr. Rennell Rodd. At that 
time Oscar Wilde was enjoying his brief vogue as 
a poet, and our chief impression of the new writer 
was that he had taken Wilde for a model and pro- 
duced a rather poor imitation. But Mr. Rodd had 
staying qualities, for he has kept on producing verse 
of winning mien, and has grown in grace as a poet 
during the period that has also witnessed his rise as 
a diplomatist. He is now Sir Rennell Rodd, with 
numerous volumes to his credit, besides a distin- 
guished record in the foreign service. “ Myrtle and 
Oak” is the title of a volume of poems which Sir 
Rennell has selected for special publication in Amer- 
ica; a few of the pieces are new, but most of them 
may be found in his earlier volumes. The collection 
is charmingly introduced by an “ Envoi” which 
bids the poet’s song 

**Go through that greater England 
The years have reconciled, 


And touch the kindred blood that flows 
Through mother as through child! 
** And say to that new England 
For you, too, were we sung, 
And in your heart the note must be 
To which our strain is strung! 


** And greet me that great England 
My feet have never trod, 
Whose heroes are our heroes 
And whose God must be our God.” 


The influence of both Browning and Tennyson is 
strongly marked in this volume, the author having 
been inspired by the passion of the one and the 
felicity of the other. It is felicity rather than 
passion that he himself achieves, as may be illus- 
trated by the very lines in which he pays tribute to 
the poet supreme among his contemporaries : 
‘Singer of England’s saga, back to the misty prime, 
Rolling a morning glamour over the night of time ; 
** Singer of English gardens, poet of English springs, 
Lover of earth’s dear beauty, and all elemental things. 
** Never a girl in England, or in England over the sea, . 
But wakes to her life’s first love-dream sweetlier-souled 
for thee. 
** Never a boy’s young life-blood thirsts for the dawn of deeds, 
But it throbs to a nobler impulse as he turns thy roll and 
reads,” 
If Sir Rennell does not achieve the expression of 
passionate emotion, he is a master of tender senti- 
ment set to flowing and graceful melody. What could 
be more exquisite in its way than this simple stanza : 
** Where did you learn that music? For it drew 
My dreaming back down autumn paths of years, 
Touched chords long silent and forgotten tears, 
Recalled dim valleys where dead violets grew, 
Soothed me with twilight, as it were it knew 
The very secret of my heart and sighed 
For sympathy, and when at last it died 
It seemed as if my soul were singing too.”’ 
Almost every poem in the volume tempts us to 
quotation, as we linger fondly over the lovely im- 
agery and noble idealism of the pages. What space 





yet remains to us shall be given to extracts from 
Sir Rennell’s “Credo,” at once the longest and the 
loftiest of his poems. It is a work almost worthy 
to be spoken of in the same breath with Mr. Swin- 
burne’s “ Hymn of Man” and with the prophetic 
utterances of Tennyson’s last years. 


“Turn, turn from the cave’s dark hollow! look up to the 
light and see, 
Though thine eyes be dazed in the glory, the man that is 
yet to be! 
‘** Time’s wings are at pause beside him, and calm is his heart’s 
strong beat, 
And the dust of these old dominions is flowerful round his 
feet. 


**Exult, we have won the midway, and the light has seared 
the gloom, 
And we smile at the old sad sentence, we are freed from the 
endless doom. 


‘The arms of the dawn are reaching to gather the mist away, 
And your star that the hill-peaks harbored grows dim in 
the rose of day. 
**T can see as it were in a vision the fullness of day unroll, 
And the light of the sunrise cresting the hills with its 
aureole. 
** First red in the sky at dawning, wild cloud and the bode of 
storm, 
But the winds are hushed and the clouds dispart for the 
feet of a queenly form. 
**On her brows is a crown of olive, her arms are outstretched 
afar, 
She is robed in a rainbow’s glory, and each of her eyes is a 
star. 
“The sword that she bears is broken, the are of her wings is 
furled, 
She is throned on the ancient mountains, and her smile goes 
over the world.”’ 


There is no lack of virile energy in the poems of 
Mr. Henry Newbolt, whose stirring ballads of En- 
glish fighting by sea and land have thrilled many 
patriotic hearts, making them stouter in their love 
of country and prouder in the emprise of its heroes. 
From Mr. Newbolt’s new volume, “ The Sailing of 
the Long-Ships, and Other Poems,” we take this 
song of Sir Francis Drake : 


** Drake in the North Sea grimly prowling, 
Treading his dear Revenge’s deck, 
Watched, with the sea-dogs round him growling, 
Galleons drifting wreck by wreck. 
* Fetter and Faith for England’s neck, 
Fagot and Father, saint and chain, — 
Yonder the Devil and all go howling, 
Devon, O Devon, in wind and rain!’ 


** Drake at the last off Nombre lying, 
Knowing the night that toward him crept, 
Gave to the sea-dogs round him crying 
This for a sign before he slept : — 
* Pride of the West ! What Devon hath kept 
Devon shall keep on tide or main; 
Call to the storm and drive them flying, 
Deyon, O Devon, in wind and rain.’ 


** Valor of England, gaunt and whitening, 
Far in a South land brought to bay, 
Locked in a death-grip all day tightening, 
Waited the end in twilight gray. 
Battle and storm and the sea-dog’s way ! 
Drake from his long rest turned again, 
Victory lit thy steel with lightning, 
Devon, O Devon in wind and rain!" 
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Mr. Newbolt has advanced in his art since “ Ad- 
mirals All” took the public by storm. A grave 
elegiac note has found its way into his song, and 
becomes it exceedingly. 


To “The Silence of Love” succeeds — some- 
times — “The Triumph of Love”; and Mr. Edmond 
Holmes, having voiced the one in an earlier volume, 
now sings the other in a new cycle of sixty-four 
Shakespearian sonnets. The song is worthy of the 
theme, grave and tender, richly emotional, and not 
ostentatiously exultant. We select for quotation 
the twentieth of the series. 

**T love thee less that I may love thee more : 
The refluent wave rolls in with larger sweep, 
And surging up the half-abandoned shore 
Wins a new margin for love’s restless deep. 
I love thee less that love may rest his wing 
In drooping circles ere he soar anew, 
Ere he ascend in spiral airy ring, 
To pass from sight into the pathless blue. 
I love thee less that love may be re-born, 
That I may feel the breeze blow fresh and cold, 
May breathe once more the fragrance of the morn, 
May see once more the streaks of green and gold : — 
I love thee less that out of love’s dark night 
May break the dawn of a diviner light.” 


“The Oceanides” is a volume of poems and 
translations by Mr. Perey W. Shedd that offer 
much food for reflection. The titular poem is a 
trifling lyric that suddenly breaks into German, and 
represents the Oceanides as scorning the race of 
mortals. 

** Du Sterblicher, was machst Du hier? 
Get heim! zuriick! 
Fiir Dich zu salzig ist das ‘ Meeral’ Bier, 
Der Wallfischschnitt zu dick.” 
On a later page we find a bit of translation that 
begins as follows: 
** Twilight o’er forest is fallende : 
Over the lakes softly sleepende, 
Over the reeds . . . wild birds callende . . . 
Over the copse it comes creepende.”’ 
The mystery of these participles is explained when 
we say that the translation is from the Dauish, and 
that the translator has thus sought to naturalize in 
English the Danish orthography. The same sort 
of freakishness is illustrated many times in the 
author’s original verse; it is not offensive, but 
it is certainly odd. That Mr. Shedd can give us 
serious poetry, in spite of his whims, is a fact dis- 
covered early in the volume, and enforced by many 
examples. One of the finest of them is suggested 
by the last words of the late Cecil Rhodes, and this 
we quote in full, despite its length. 
**So much to do, so little done: 
The old myopic rune doth run ; 
As though the stars, the sea, the sun, 
Were much concerned at what was done. 
** Life’s day is brief, and Art is long: 
Another slumber-banning song; . . . 
But Nature smiles, and builds a flow’r, 
Whose life is one long sentient hour, 
Whose root winds through the hollow eyes 
Of some brave mortal past surprise ; 
And yet the flow’r is passing fair, 
Though Art had no dominion there. 





** The gods are good! They drift the sand 
Across the proud Assyrian land ; 
The gods are good! Their floods are sent, 
And great Atlantis’ head is bent ; 
The gods are good! Their ice-streams creep, 
And where was life, is death and sleep. 
Ye mighty gods, oh grow not pale 
If some vain mortal groan and wail : 
So much to do! So much to do! 
The hour hath come! I’m not half through... . 
Oh wait, ye gods... . 


Nay, let him mark the calm deep glance, 
The sternly gentle countenance 

That sayeth: Live thy little day, 

A part for work, a part for play. 

The cell hath birth, the cell doth live, 
And then to death the cell I give; 
Thereof new forms and strange I build, 
The crystal rock with gold I gild, 

The flow’r with honey have I filled, 
Unto the glow-worm light I lend... . 
I gave thee life that thou mightst wend 
Thy little way; . . . be not afraid, 

Of thee yet something shall be made. 
But whether zocn or pearl or worm 

My great decree doth not confirm. 
Thou nor thy work shall go to waste ; 
Naught in my realm is e’er displaced. 
Be calm, and to thy life be true; 

Thus only payest thou thy due.” 


Mr. Shedd’s poems include other pieces that will 
reward the attention almost as richly as the one 
just quoted, and some sort of striking quality, be- 
tokening a genuine individuality on the part of the 
writer, may be found upon nearly every page. But 
we must now turn to his translations, which are also 
remarkable, and which make up a full half of his 
collection. These translations are from many lan- 
guages, Russian, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Dutch, German, French, Italian, Spanish — even 
Finnish and Persian. They are mostly of unfa- 
miliar matter, although now and then the transla- 
tor tries his hand at the old problems. Here, for 
example, is the song of Raphael in “ Faust ”: 
** The sun sings joyous as of eld ; 
The spheres antiphonal reply ; 
In circling course forever held, 
He rolls in thund’ring majesty. 
Archangels gaze and gather strength, 
Though fathomless the great design ; 
God’s works throughout creation’s length 
In pristine splendor rise divine.” 


This is almost as good as Shelley, and it is at the 
same time rather closer to the original text. Mr. 
Shedd’s gifts as a translator are indeed remarkable, 
and we are grateful for the many lyric jewels from 
foreign tongues that he has put into musical En- 
glish. Most of all are we grateful for his transla- 
tions of the poems of Dr. Ibsen. These versions 
are scattered all along through the volume, and not 
until we approach the close do we realize that Mr. 
Shedd has translated practically the whole of Dr. 
Ibsen’s slender volume of poems. All the great 
pieces are here — “ Terje Vigen,” “ Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Mord,” “ Paa Vidderne,” and the others — 
and nearly all of the minor ones as well. And they 
are better done, for the most part, than we could 
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have thought possible. The version of “ Terje 
Vigen” is a masterpiece of translation, and for the 
first time that extraordinary poem is put in such a 
form as really to convey to the English reader an 
adequate notion of its fire, its pathos, and its poetic 
beauty. If Mr. Shedd had done nothing more than 
this, he would deserve our heartfelt thanks. 


Magazine verse is a fair description of Mr. H. 
Arthur Powell’s “ Young Ivy on Old Walls.” It 
exhibits the peculiar type of mediocrity that seems 
to be in favor with all but two or three of the 
popular monthlies, being conventional and without 
salient characteristics. ‘ Death and Derision”’ is a 
good example. 

** Love have I tasted, and its daring bliss 

Hath bid me chant defiance to the storm. 
Once, cast ashore before the foiled wave’s hiss, 
Beneath cold flesh my heart was bold and warm. 
** Wine have I drunk, with perfect throat of youth; 
The grape’s blood flowed with mine the veiny maze ; 
With quickened sense my body glowed, in truth, 
Like startled Dian’s neath Actzon’s gaze. 
** Joys fugitive, joys fugitive replace — 
All that to youth’s fair heritage belong ; 
Perhaps the purest, after fight or chase, 
Toswoon in Music’s arms, or live with Song. 


** At last, at close of some fierce, bloody strife, 
O Powers above ! — when painful comes the breath, 
Grant me this last, this crowning joy of life — 
To laugh at Death!”’ 

Mr. John Hale Ingham writes verse that is ob- 
vious and respectable. He can take any kind of a 
theme, and construct upon it a poem in any form, 
and the product becomes tolerable, except to the 
sense that finds all mediocrity intolerable. Mr. 
Ingham is inspired to sing by art, religion, foreign 
travel, and the memory of the great. Music also 
inspires him, and modern science. He is capable of 
writing sonnets on the trolley, the Réntgen ray, and 
liquid air. This is his poetic description of “ The 
Trolley ”: 

** Not with such steeds as on the Olympic day 
To scorned defeat or sacred victory led, 
Nor by the powers of vapor piloted 
Whose shrieks fill night with discord and dismay, 
We journey here. This monster doth essay 
To clasp with claw of iron overhead 
The chained, invisible lightning and be sped 
By heavenly currents on its earthly way.”’ 
Mr. Ingham’s collection is entitled “ Pompeii of 
the West and Other Poems.” The title piece is a 
comparison of the buried city of Magna Grecia with 
the White City of Chicago, built for 1893, and now 
razed to the earth, while 
** Over lake and plain 
The wild birds circle till the night sweeps on,” 
a not altogether accurate account of present-day 
conditions. 

It is not every poet who can get a queen to stand 
sponsor for his musings, but Mr. Arthur Upson has 
been thus fortunate with his “ Westwind Songs,” 
and no less a personage than “Carmen Sylva” has 
introduced them. The introduction is in a fine vein 
of rhapsody. “The Westwind said: Come, sing 








with me, for thou hast wept! Come, sing with me, 
and touch my harp; for here I bring a Brother- 
soul to thee, with all the Song in it as Chidder’s 
song returning when Centuries revolved and Centu- 
ries came back to sing the same unwavering Song 
in India as in Hiawatha’s Home —the Song of hu- 
man Tears.” We are not acquainted with Chidder, 
but doubt if he could have sung of “ Wheat Eleva- 
tors’ in such strains as these: 
“* Castles, or Titans’ houses, or huge fanes 
Of ancient gods that yet compel men’s fear — 

What powers, what pomps do these betoken here 
Looming aloft upon the plough-seamed plains ?”* 
Perhaps this selection is not quite fair to Mr. Upson, 
and we hasten to supplement it by another, this time 

chosen without satirical intent. 
**In Holyrood, up yellow stair 
I sought the turret chamber where 
On summer evenings long ago 


The mandolin of Rizzio 
Made Mary music, rich and rare. 
** And, pausing in the shadows there, 
Methought some echo of his air 


Along the hall came ringing low 
In Holyrood. 
“ Ah, ’twas a sighing wind that bare 
The burthen of old heart-despair, 
And trembled at the casement so, 
Like dying hope or love in woe, 
Remembering days when life was fair 
In Holyrood !”’ 
This is pretty, bat we confess that the “bare” 
puzzles us. 


Mr. Ernest Crosby puts much indignation, and 
fervor, and moral earnestness into his “* Swords and 
Plowshares,” preaching the Tolstoyan gospel with 
fanatical conviction. Most of the work in this vol- 
ume is in the sort of irregular prose which we asso- 
ciate with Whitman, although without Whitman's 
verbal felicity and inspired phrasing. With these 
pieces we have no concern, for they are not poetry 
in any sense. When Mr. Crosby essays the regular 
forms, he can write such a simple and direct appeal 
to the conscience as the following verses on “ Life 
and Death”: 

**So he died for his faith. That is fine — 
More than most of us do. 


But stay, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too? 


**In his death he bore witness at last 
As a martyr to truth. 
Did his life do the same in the past 
From the days of his youth? 


‘It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim — 
From bravado or passion or pride. 
Was it harder for him? 


** But to live: every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 
While his friends met his conduct with doubt, 
And the world with contempt, — 


** Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside ? 
Then we’ll talk of the life that he led, — 
Never mind how he died.”’ 
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Several of Mr. Crosby’s poems are inspired by 
passionate indignation at the Philippine piracy 
which has disgraced our nation during these late 
years. These pieces are not exactly poetry, but 
they have a bludgeon-like quality that makes them 
effective. 

The “ Unfrequented Paths” of Mr. George E. 
MeNeéeill are verses filled, like those of Mr. Crosby, 
with a burning sense of the sufferings of humanity, 
and voice the plea of the common people against 
their oppressors. 

** Lift off the poor man’s burden, 

My country, grand and great ; 

The Orient has no treasures 

To buy a Christian State. 

Our souls brook not oppression, 

Our needs — if read aright — 

Call not for wide possession, 

But Freedom’s sacred light.”’ 
This verse is mostly of the pedestrian sort, but it 
has the accent of sincerity, and its amiable philan- 
thropy will endear it to uncritical readers. It 
comes nearest to taking flight from earth when it 
celebrates the memory or the fame of such men 
as Lincoln, Webster, and Tolstoy. 


Wititram Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON New Books. 





While collecting material for his 
“ History of the Fur Trade,”’ pub- 
lished a few years ago, Captain 
Chittenden made the acquaintance of the late Joseph 
La Barge, one of the pioneer steamboat men on the 
Missouri River, and wrote out from dictation his 
reminiscences, both for their bearing upon the his- 
tory of the fur trade and with a view of preparing 
a memoir of Captain La Barge. As the reminis- 
cences covered the whole period of steamboat ac- 
tivity upon the Missouri, the projected memoir has 
very naturally expanded into the “ History of Early 
Steamboat Navigation upon the Missouri River ” 
now published by Mr. F. P. Harper. Beginning 
on the Missouri in 1832, the steamboat business 
was almost exclusively confined to the fur trade 
until 1846. After that, the Mormon migration, the 
Mexican war, the gold fever, Indian missions, and 
railroad surveys increased the traffic, until in 1859 
more boats left St. Louis for the Missouri than for 
both the Upper and Lower Mississippi. During the 
Civil War the trade suffered somewhat, but the Mon- 
tana gold discoveries raised it to its highest point 
during the years immediately following. The rail- 
road reached the Missouri at St. Joseph in 1859, but 
it was not until 1867, the year of greatest prosperity 
in the river trade, that the extension of the North- 
western Railroad to Council Bluffs made the com- 
petition serious. The struggle between road and 
river lasted twenty years. The final blow fell in 


Early steamboat 
navigation on the 
Missouri river. 


1887, when the Great Northern reached Helena, 
After that time, the river trade prac- 


Montana. 





tically ceased. Captain Chittenden says that the 
river, contrary to the usual opinion, is as navigable 
as ever, and that the trade failed solely because the 
need for it had passed. In the very year of its fail- 
ure, Congress created the Missouri River Commis- 
sion, which carried on extensive river improvements 
until its termination last year. When the trade 
stopped the improvement began. Captain Chitten- 
den thinks that, notwithstanding their failure to 
effect the object intended, the improvements have 
been worth much more than their cost in the saving 
of property, and that upon this ground they should 
be continued. In his opinion, a future use for the 
waters of the river will be found in the irrigation 
of the arid lands along its upper course. During 
the early period, the history of the navigation of 
the Missouri amounts almost to a history of the 
whole Missouri country, since the river furnished 
the only means of communication and everything 
done in the-country depended upon it. Viewed in 
this light, an apparently local topic covers a dis- 
tinct phase in the development of the West, and 
thus becomes an important part of the history of 
the whole country. Captain Chittenden tells the 
story well. Large type and wide margins extend 
the work to two volumes; but it is really a short 
narrative, which may be read with interest in a 
few hours, 


Two recent volumes of “The Sports- 


Game fishes, 
big and little, man’s Library” (Macmillan) are 
of the U. 8. 


devoted to the interests of the ang- 
ler. In “Bass, Pike, Perch, and Others” Dr. James 
A. Henshall treats of all of the game-fishes east 
of the Rocky Mountains except the salmons and 
trouts, and the tarpons, jewfish, and other fishes of 
large size which are described in other volumes of 
the series. Dr. Henshall writes from the full expe- 
rience of many years of successful angling in waters 
fresh and salt, and from the point of view of the 
trained naturalist as well as that of the skilful 
sportsman. The angler will find minute directions 
concerning the appropriate tackle and other para- 
phernalia of the sportsman, as well as valuable sug- 
gestions concerning methods of angling for each 
species, and a very intelligent discussion of the 
habits of the fish. In this latter feature the book 
is of considerable value as a work in natural history. 
It includes a brief technical diagnosis of each spe- 
cies, and is abundantly illustrated, so that the fish- 
erman may determine the affinities of his catch with 
scientific accuracy.— The second of the two volumes 
is also from the pen of a well-known sportsman- 
naturalist, Mr. Charles F. Holder, who writes of 
“The Big Game Fishes of the United States.” Ang- 
ling for the great oceanic game-fishes — the tarpon, 
the tuna, and the black sea-bass —is essentially a 
modern pastime, and its pursuit has led to the estab- 
lishment of the highest standards of sportsmanship 
in such organizations as the Tuna Club of Santa 
Catalina. These giants of the sea are pursued and 
taken—though not without a long and vigorous 
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struggle— with tackle so light that the layman 
who first sees it doubts the evidence of his eyes. 
The author does not give technical descriptions of 
the fishes he treats, but his word-pictures are so 
vivid that even the novice should be able to recog- 
nize his captures. There are also some very good 
plates in color, by Mr. Charles F. A. Mielatz, of 
these large fishes in action, and other illustrations 
which add to the value of the book. This volume 
will be of much interest to those who do not pursue 
the big game of the deep. It is written by a most 
experienced angler, and from his rich store he en- 
livens his account with many an entertaining tale, 
all doubtless true, though nothing is lost in the tell- 
ing. The book affords excellent fishing by proxy 
for those who prefer or who must take their sport 
in this way. The high standard of scientific and 
literary excellence established in some of the earlier 
numbers of the series is well maintained in these 
latest volumes. 


The widespread study of living birds 


eo ; ; 
ae in the field has so awakened interest 
mankind. in all their activities that a manual 


of economic ornithology is most opportune. Pro- 
fessor C. M. Weed and Mr. Dearborn, in their 
“ Birds in Relation to Man” (Lippincott), have 
compiled from the numerous and widely scattered 
Government and State reports, and from scientific 
journals and their own note-books, a very full ac- 
count of the feeding habits of our more important 
native birds, and of the relation which such habits 
bear to harmful and beneficial insects, to the fruit 
and grain industry, and to the foes and friends of 
the farmer in orchard, field, and meadow. The 
book abounds in statistical details of potato beetles 
slain by the thousand and caterpillars by the tens 
of thousands; while the broader phases of the sub- 
ject are not overlooked. We find an account of 
the procedure employed in the study of the food of 
birds, and note with pleasure the substitution of 
more humane methods for that of the deadly shot- 
gun. There is an account of the history of economic 
ornithology, a discussion of the proportions of ani- 
mal and vegetable elements in the food of birds, and 
some astonishing statistics as to the amount con- 
sumed. Methods for the conservation of the birds, 
devices for preventing their depredations, and means 
of encouraging their presence in garden and or- 
chard, are discussed, and a full bibliography, prin- 
cipally of American sources, is given. The book 
will be a welcome and valuable addition to many 
school libraries, and to the book-shelf of every na- 
ture lover. 


The first volume of Professor Julius 
Hann’s Handbuch der Klimatologie, 
in its second German edition, has 
been translated by Professor R. De C. Ward, and is 
now issued as a complete “ Handbook of Climat- 
ology” (Macmillan). It deals with all of the gen- 
eral phases of the subject, and seeks to present as 
graphic a picture as possible of the way in which all 


The science 
of Climate. 








the atmospheric phenomena work together at any 
place on the earth’s surface. Of necessity, separate 
treatment is given to the various climatic elements, 
or factors, such as temperature, humidity, rain 
and snow, velocity and direction of the wind, influ- 
ence of the ocean and of mountains, and of latitude. 
The main types of climate, — solar, physical, con- 
tinental, marine, and mountain, — are defined, and 
their various differentiating factors are discussed 
with illustrations from meteorological measure- 
ments. The translator has made a number of changes 
in the work. A few unimportant details of purely 
European interest have been omitted, a consider- 
able namber of illustrations from American sources 
have been inserted, and such additions have been 
made as are needed to bring the work up to date. 
The American reader will still find the book largely 
foreign in its sources and illustrations ; but this is in 
part due to the greater perfection and duration of 
European meteorological records, and in part to the 
fact that the original author was a German. This 
is not a popular work, but a thoroughly modern 
high-grade scientific treatise on a somewhat techni- 
cal though familiar subject, — the weather. 


4 ——— In writing of “ Municipal Public 
— » areed eo Works, their Inception, Construction, 


municipal offairs. and Management,” Mr. S. Whinery, 
a civil engineer of New York, shows a broad out- 
look upon the problems involved, as well as a famil- 
iarity with the details of municipal engineering and 
contracting. The result is a volume of practical 
value, not only to the inexperienced city officials for 
whom it is primarily intended, but to students of 
municipal affairs generally. Mr. Whinery expres- 
ses the unorthodox opinion that municipal contrac- 
tors are not necessarily corrupt, and even holds 
that public work may often be done by contract 
more economically and satisfactorily than by the 
direct employment of labor by the city. There are 
chapters on special assessments and uniform mu- 
nicipal accounting, a well-balanced discussion of 
municipal ownership, and a final chapter offering 
well-considered suggestions for the control of public- 
service corporations. The municipality and the 
quasi-public corporation are likened to the partners 
in an enterprise of common benefit, between whom 
there should be mutual codperation rather than 
antagonism ; and principles are laid down by means 
of which the public might make sure of its share of 
the benefits resulting from future grants of fran- 


chises. (Macmillan.) 
Professor Laughlin of the Uni- 
poy nam versity of Chicago, and Professor 


Willis of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, have prepared a timely and practical ex- 
position of the too little understood subject of 
Reciprocity, particularly as it concerns trade con- 
ditions in this country. The authors quote and 
endorse President Hadley’s definition of reciprocity 
as “a relation between two independent powers, 
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such that the citizens of each are guaranteed cer- 
tain commercial privileges at the hands of the 
other.” They treat of the origin and nature of the 
reciprocity idea, consider the subject historically, 
show that not until the last quarter-century had it 
obtained any great hold upon the public mind as a 
determinate policy, trace clearly and impartially 
Congressional legislation on the subject beginning 
with Canada and Hawaii and following the work- 
ings under the McKinley and Dingley Acts and 
the effects of the Wilson Bill repealing the reci- 
procity clause in the McKinley Act, show the inef- 
ficient and uhsatisfactory results under the policy 
generally, and conclude that as the outcome of all 
the attempts “the futility of reciprocity efforts has 
apparently been shown with great conclusiveness.” 
They believe that a revulsion of opinion has set 
in, and that tariff-reform sentiment is in the atmos- 
phere and not far distant ; that at most reciprocity 
has been but a poor piece of legislation calculated 
to placate the demand for substantial relief from 
high tariff duties. The subject seems to have been 
handled in a fair and intelligent way. The bibliog- 
raphy is very full and valuable, and the appendix 
contains various treaties and agreements with dif- 
ferent countries growing out of the reciprocity idea. 
(Baker & Taylor Co.) 


In “God and Music” (Baker & 
Taylor Co.), Dr. John Harrington 
Edwards has undertaken a study of 
theology in its relations to music, and of music in 
the possibilities of its adoption to religious life and 
work. He points out that the more thoroughly 
music is studied, in its rhythmical constitution and 
its correlations with other forms of spiritual and 
physical being, the more certainly it is seen to 
be cosmical in itself, and in its interrelations with 
the rest of the universe. “Music,” says the au- 
thor, “is the lingua franca of the universe, the 
only known language indigenous to heaven and 
heard in all inhabited worlds. . . . Music, as in- 
volved in Nature, is objective, elementary, me- 
chanical. Innate in man, and evolved by human 
intelligence and effort, it is subjective, intellectual, 
purposed. That its scientific marvels and wsthetic 
beauty are the chance products of purposeless evo- 
lution, let him believe who can.” Dr. Edwards 
inquires into the power of music, discusses musico- 
therapy, the law and correlations of music, etc., 
and treats the subject from its scientific and #s- 
thetic points of view, as well as in its theological 
aspects. We are told that no special originality is 
claimed for the present work, except, perhaps, in 
the marshalling of known facts, and the converging 
upon the main point of more or less familiar lines 
of argument in an unfamiliar but legitimate way. 


Mr. Alfred Hodder’s volume entitled 
of municipal “A Fight for the City” (Macmillan) 
Atatory. is a narrative of the political cam- 
paign in New York City in the fall of 1901, cen- 
tring around the interesting personality of Mr. 


Music and 
Religion. 


A notable chapter 








William Travers Jerome, the successful candidate 
for the office of District Attorney on the Fusion 
ticket, and preceded by an account of the series of 
raids of gambling-houses which brought Mr. Jerome 
into prominence as a reformer. It is interesting 
to note that these raids were not begun on Mr. 
Jerome’s initiative, but that his determination that 
they should not be farces, backed by the authority 
of his judicial position exercised in impromptu 
court-rooms, was what made all the difference be- 
tween these raids and the ineffectual ones that had 
been made from time to time before. Mr. Jerome’s 
fearless honesty and bluntness of speech are well 
illustrated by extracts from his public utterances 
during the campaign, which more than once were 
thought to have alienated more votes than they 
could win, but which proved to be as successful with 
the people as they were satisfactory to the con- 
science of the speaker. The narrative combines 
the fascination of fiction with the value of an inter- 
esting and important section of recent history, and 
may be read with profit by the friends of reform 
everywhere. Mr. Hodder shares to the full Mr. 
Jerome’s dislike for “the administrative lie” and 
“the decorative phrase,” and is, in short, something 
of a hero-worshipper. 


It is mainly to the half-dozen charm- 
ing translations by Mr. Andrew 
Lang that English readers owe their 
knowledge of Pierre de Ronsard, foremost poet of 
the Renaissance in France and known throughout 
the Europe of his own day as “ Prince of Poets.” 
But these and some other fugitive renderings from 
various hands have only served to whet our ap- 
petites for the feast which is now spread in the 
volume of “Songs and Sonnets of Ronsard,” as 
selected, translated, and edited by Mr. Curtis 
Hidden Page, and issued from the “limited edition 
department” of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Mr. Page’s work seems to us in all ways excellent. 
His translation is graceful and fluent to a marked 
degree, and almost uniformly successful in follow- 
ing the difficult verse-forms and rhythms of the 
French poet. His Introduction is a finished bit of 
critical writing, and the Notes are neither cumber- 
some nor superfluous. To the mechanical form of 
the volume praise may be accorded in equal mea- 
sure. It is in many respects the most pleasing piece 
of book-making yet accomplished by Mr. Rogers in 
his work at the Riverside Press. Typography, 
paper, and binding are so skilfully chosen as to 
produce an antique atmosphere at once delightful 
in itself and in perfect harmony with the delicate 
old-world flavor of Ronsard’s verse. For the col- 
lector of fine books, no less than the lover of beau- 
tiful poetry, this little pocket volume will prove a 
treasure. 


The Poet of the 
Renaissance. 


AN interesting study of “George Sand and her 
French Style” is contributed by Mr. Prosser Hall 
Frye to the July number of the “ University Studies ” 
published by the University of Nebraska. 
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BRIEFER MENTION. 


Mr. Sherwin Cody’s “Selections from the Best Eng- 
lish Essays” (McClurg) is intended to illustrate the 
development of English prose style by a series of typi- 
cal examples. The authors represented are Bacon, 
Swift, Addison, Lamb, DeQuincey, Carlyle, Emerson, 
Macaulay, Ruskin, and Arnold — an unimpeachable se- 
lection. But Mr. Cody’s book is more than a mere 
reprint, for it includes an introductory chapter of some 
thirty pages on “ The English Essay and English Prose 
Style,” while with each writer represented goes a brief 
special introduction. The selections given are typical 
of their authors, and all belong to English literature in 
the best sense. Mr. Cody, in preparing this volume, 
has done a real service to the busy reader who does not 
hope to be a scholar but who is glad to learn something 
of the development of the chief literary forms. 

Three volumes of the “Centenary” edition of Em- 
erson have now been published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. “Nature: Addresses and Lectures” is 
the title of the first, which gives us a handsome portrait 
in photogravure, a preface and biographical sketch by 
Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson, and an extensive collec- 
tion of notes, which are of the greatest value. The 
« Essays,” first and second series, are given in the two 
other volumes, which also are supplied with the notes 
which form the distinctive feature of this new edition. 
The total number of volumes cannot yet be announced, 
for the pleasant reason that much hitherto unpublished 
material is to be added to Emerson’s works, and the 
amount of this is not yet definitely determined. Typo- 
graphically the volumes are all that the most exacting 
taste could wish. 

We have previously spoken of Mr. Roscoe Lewis 
Ashley’s “The Federal State” as probably the best 
manual of the subject thus far prepared for secondary 
instruction. The book is somewhat bulky for such use, 
which to some minds constitutes a serious objection, and 
it is with such critics in mind that the author has now 
produced a briefer work on the same subject, entitled 
** American Government,” and published, like its pre- 
decessor, by the Macmillan Co. The work has illus- 
trations, which is something of a new departure for 
text-books of civil government. We can recommend it 
in much the same terms that were applied to the earlier 
and larger volume. 











NOTES. 





Mr. John Lane will publish shortly a new contribu- 
tion to the Froude-Carlyle controversy, entitled “ The 
Nemesis of Froude.” 

“A New German Grammar,” by Professor Marion 
D. Learned, is a new “ Twentieth Century Text-Book ” 
published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 

“ Descriptive Chemistry,” by Dr. Lyman C. Newell, 
is a secondary text-book, with experimental supplement, 
just published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 

Mr. Samuel Merwin’s new novel entitled “ His Little 
World,” dealing with life on the Great Lakes, will be 
published shortly by Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. 

“The Origin of American State Universities,” by 
Mr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, is published at Berkeley 
in the educational series of “ University of California 
Publications.” 





Brentano's are the publishers of a small manual of 
“ Travellers’ Colloquial Spanish,” which gives the equiv- 
alent in phonetic pronounciation of all the phrases used. 

An important symposium on the negro problem, 
including contributions from most of the recognized 
leaders of the colored race in America, will be issued 
this Fall by Messrs. James Pott & Co. 

“ Naturalism in the Recent German Drama, with 
Special Reference to Gerhart Hauptmann,” by Mr. 
Alfred Stoeckins, is a doctoral dissertation that comes 
to us from Columbia University. It has a useful bib- 
liography. 

Messrs. Laird & Lee are the publishers of «« Webster’s 
New Standard Dictionary,” a substantially leather- 
bound volume of moderate dimensions for school and 
office use. The work is indexed, has many cuts, and 
comes neatly boxed. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish a little book of “ Agri- 
culture for Beginners,” the joint work of Professors 
Charles William Burkett, Frank Lincoln Stevens, and 
Daniel Harvey Hill, all of the North Carolina College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

John Healey’s translation of St. Augustine’s “De 
Civitate Dei,” in an edition prepared by Dr. F. N. 
Bussell, somewhat rearran as to text, and provided 
with notes, is published by the Macmillan Co. as a 
«Temple Classic” in three volumes. 

“Stories from the Hebrew,” by Miss Josephine 
Woodbury Heermans, is a reading-book for schools 
which draws for material alternately upon the books of 
the Old Testament and the works of the modern poets. 
Messrs Silver, Burdett & Co. are the publishers. 

Mr. Ernest L. Briggs, of the former firm of Briggs 
Brothers, Plymouth, Mass., will hereafter conduct a 
general publishing business in Boston under the style 
of “The Fortune Press.” His first book will be “ A 
Rose o’ Plymouth-Town,” written by Miss Beulah 
Marie Dix and Miss Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland. 

A “ Biographical ” edition of Charles Dickens’s works 
is announced for immediate publication by the J. B. 
Lippincott Co. Each of the twenty volumes will con- 
tain a biographical introduction, and the series of 
original drawings by Cruikshank, “ Phiz,” and others. 
Forster’s Life is also to be included in the edition. 

Volume XI. of “The New International Encyclo- 
pedia” (Larrey — Maximianus II.), has just been sent 
us by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. Among the note- 
worthy articles are Latin Literature, Libraries, Light, 
Lincoln, London, Lucien, Magnetism, and Man. The 
illustrations are, as usual, numerous and interesting. 

It is announced that Professor W. E. Burghardt 
Dua Bois is at work on a novel which Messrs. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., the publishers of his successful book, 
“The Souls of Black Folk,” will bring out in the Fall 
of 1904. Needless to say, Professor Du Bois’s story 
will deal with the subject that lies nearest his heart — 
the Negro problem. 

Two more volumes of the reissue of Arber’s 
« English Garner” have been sent us by Messrs. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Mr. C. H. Firth edits the volume of 
“Stuart Tracts,” which contains practically no new 
material, in distinction from the volume of “ Fifteenth 
Century Prose and Verse,” edited by Mr. Alfred W. 
Pollard, nearly half of the contents of this collection 
being now for the first time included. The new matter 
includes “ Everyman,” from John Skot’s edition, circa 
1525, which will be welcome to many readers. 
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A new edition of Richard Jefferies’ “ Wild Life in 
a Southern Village” will be published this Fall by 
Messrs. Little, ~~ & Co. under the title “An 


English Village.” The special features of the edition 
will be a series of pho’ phs made by Mr. Clifton 
Johnson in the County of Wiltshire, and an Introduction 


by Mr. H. W. Mabie. 

Ten years ago we reviewed M. Desiré H. Girouard’s 
valuable historical monograph on “ Lake St. Louis.” 
A supplementary volume, containing much new matter 
brought to light during recent years, is now published 
by Messrs Poirier, Bessette, & Co., Montreal. The 
work has, we understand, also been published in a 
French edition of which the thick pamphlet now be- 
fore us, which continues the paging of the earlier vol- 
ume, is an English translation. 

For the octavo series of the decennial publications of 
the University of Chicago, Miss Myra Reynolds bas 
edited “ The Poems of Anne Countess of Winchester.” 
Besides the volume of 1713, the editor has had access to 
two important manuscripts, which contain many pieces 
hitherto unprinted. A long critical and biographical 
introduction, compiled from original sources, is contrib- 
uted by the editor, and is a valuable feature of the 
edition. The volume is a stout one, containing upwards 
of four hundred pages. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s list of publications 
for the coming Autumn promises to be rich in interest 
and variety. In the field of fiction there will be new 
books by Kate Douglas Wiggin, Clara Louise Burnham, 
the Baroness von Hutten, Guy Wetmore Carryl, Will 
Payne, Ruth Hall, Mary Hallock Foote, Ellen Olney 
Kirk, and Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, to mention only well- 
known authors. There will be volumes of essays by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Samuel M. Crothers, Henry D. 
Sedgwick, Jr., and Charles A. Dinsmore; and new nature 
books by John Burroughs and Bradford Torrey. A 
biography of Henry Ward Beecher, by Lyman Abbott, 
is promised, as well as Prof. Simon Newcomb’s “ Rem- 
iniscences of an Astronomer,” two volumes on “ Ameri- 
can Tariff Controversies in the 19th Century,” by 
Edward Stanwood, and “Ultimate Conceptions of 
Faith,” by Dr. George A. Gordon. There will be six or 
seven new volumes of poetry. 

Charles Carroll Bonney died at his home in Chicago 
on the twenty-third of August, having nearly com- 
pleted his seventy-second year. He was born and 
educated in Hamilton, New York, where he taught 
school for atime. He came to Illinois in 1850, con- 
tinued teaching for two years, and was then admitted 
tothe bar. He practised law in Chicago for over thirty 
years, and became eminent in his profession. His chief 
title to fame is based upon his organization and direc- 
tion of the entire series of Congresses held in Chicago 
in 1893, at the time of the World’s Fair. To him, far 
more than to any other man, was due not only the in- 
ception but the carrying into effect of this extraor- 
dinarily successful enterprise. The extensive body of 
literature resulting from the Congresses was collected 
by him and is now deposited in the Chicago Public 
Library, where it will remain as a visible memorial of 
what he accomplished. He was a writer of law-books, 
and of many miscellaneous papers on matters of relig- 
ion, political philosophy, and social reform. He was 
also a valued contributor to these pages. A good man 
in the best sense, and a man of remarkable intellectual 
force, his death is a cause for sincere mourning on the 
part of all who enjoyed his acquaintance. 





TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
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Anti-Saloon League, The. H.G. Furbay. North American, 
Assiniboine, Mt., First Ascent of. James Outram. Century. 
Balkans, Problem of. A. L.Snowden. North American. 
Berlin Bourse, The. William C. Dreher. Century. 

Bible in Public Schools, The. H. W. Horwill. Atlantic, 
British Naval Progress. A.S. Hurd. North American. 
Canadian Girls. Archibald MacMechan. Allantic. 
Census, Twelfth, Results of. W.R. Merriam. Century. 
Composer, An American-Indian. Natalie Curtis. Harper. 
Conclave and the Pope. Talcott Williams. Rev. of Reviews. 
. R. HH. Edmonds. Rev. of Reviews. 
. John A. Macy. World's Work. 

Diaz, Renomination of. L.S. Rowe. Review of Reviews. 
Guns, Making Big. Albert Gleaves. World’s Work. 
Hearts, Queen of. Henry A. Beers. Atlantic. 

Heroes in Black Skins. Booker T. Washington. Century. 
Horse in America, The. John G. Speed. Century. 
Impressions, Some Early. Leslie Stephen. Atlantic. 
Indifferentism. Bliss Perry. Atlantic. 

Italian Progress, Thirty Years of. World’s Work. 

Judges, Some Famous. George F. Hoar. Scribner. 

Lamb’s One’Romance. John Hollingshead. Harper. 
Land-Run, A Northwest. Ray S. Baker. Century. 
Lefthandedness, Leftsidedness. C. Lombroso. No. American. 
Leo XIII., Character of. James Cardinal Gibbons. Century. 
Leo XIIL., his Work and Influence. North American. 
Libraries, Rural School, in North Carolina. Rev. of Reviews. 
** Literary Centre,”’ The. M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Atlantic. 
Mexico, Am. Influence in. E. P. Lyle, Jr. World’s Work. 
Military Attaches, Work and Play of the. Scribner. 

Negro Problem in So. Africa. Arthur Hawkes. Rev. of Revs. 
Nicholas V., In the Chapel of. Harriet Monroe, Atlantic. 
North, Christopher. W. A. Bradley. Atlantic. 

Paganism. Harriet Waters Preston. Aiélantic. 

Panama Route, — Why Originally Chosen. North American. 
Paris School Colony, A. Stoddard Dewey. Harper. 

Pelée, A Wonderful Change in. E.O. Hovey. Century. 
Plants, Some Successful. A.J. Grout. Harper. 

Pope, The New. W.'T. Stead. Review of Reviews. 
Pronunciation, Standard of. T.R. Lounsbury. Harper. 
Race Problem, The. Lyman Abbott. Review of Reviews. 
Railroad Accidents in America and Europe. World’s Work. 
Railroad Engineering, Featsjof Modern. World’s Work. 
Reform Results in N.Y. Edward Lowry. World's Work. 
Religious Education, New Movement for. Rev. of Reviews. 
Riches,—Are They Demoralizing Am. Life. World’s Work. 
Rival Systems, and Malayan Peoples. No. American. 
School, Model Preparatory. F.T. Baker. World’s Work. 
Shakespeare’s Trade. Brander Matthews. North American. 
Suffrage, Why Women do not Wish. Lyman Abbott. Atlantic. 
Tammany’s New Ruler. Franklin Matthews. World’s Work. 
Temperatures, Low, Effects of, on Organic Life. Harper. 
University, Ideal of an. Charles Waldstein. No. American. 
Wage-Earner, An Educated. Jocelyn Lewis. Aiélantic. 
Whistler, James McNeill. Joseph Pennell. No. American. 
Whistler’s Art. Franklin J. Mather, Jr. World’s Work. 
Wordsworth, The Secret of. Bradford Torrey. Atlantic. 
Wyoming Game Stronghold, The. Frederic Irland. Scribner. 
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[The following list, containing 52 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1 since its last issue. | 





BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Beatrice D’Este, Duchess of Milan, et A Study 
of the Renaissance. By Julia Cartwright ( ts. Henry 
Ady). Second edition; illus. in Pern 8vo, un- 
cut, pp. 387. E. P. Dutton & Co: $3. net 

Schumann. By Annie W. Patterson, Mus. Doc. Illus. 
in pho’ vure, etc., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 232. 
™ ter Musicians.” E. P, Dutton & Co. $1.25, 
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Thomas Gainsborough. 
Illus., 24mo, gilt top, i 
Art.” E, P. Dutton & 


a * Arthur B. Chamberlain. 
“Popular Library of 
75 ets. net. 


F HISTORY. 

A History of the Peninsular War. By Charles Oman, 
M Vol. IL, Jan.—Sept., 1809; from the Battle of 
Corunna to the End of the Talavera Campaign. Illus. in 
photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 664. 
Oxford University Press. $4.75 net. 

Stuart Tracts, 1603-1693. With Introduction by C. H. 

Firth. 8vo, pp 514. “‘An English Garner.”” E. P. 
Datton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Boone’s Wilderness Road. <4 Archer Butler Hulbert. 
Illus., ,,12mo, gilt top, uncut, 207. istoric High- 
ways.” Cleveland: Arthur i "Clark Co. $2.50 net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Essays and Addresses, By Jules Cambon, Ambassador 
of France to the United States. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 90. D. Appleton & Co. 

Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse. With an Introduc- 
tion by Alfred W. Pollard. 8vo, pp. = ‘An English 
Garner.”” E, P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 ne 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Memoirs of the Life of John Mytton, Esq. By Nimrod; 
illus. in color by Henry Alken and T. J. Rawlins. we 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 206. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search of the * 7 
A Poem. Illus. in color by Thomas Rowlandson. 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 266. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Story of Kennett. By Bayard Taylor. ‘‘Cedarcroft” 
edition ; illus., 12mo, pp. 469. G P. Putnam’sSons. $1.50. 

Works of Charles Dickens, “Fireside” edition. New 
vols.: Dombey and Son; David Copperfield ; Reprinted 
Pieces, ete. Each illus., ‘12mo. Oxford University Press. 


Per vol., $1. 
BOOKS OF VERSE. 


An Ode on the Semi-Centennial of Franklin and Marshall 
College. By Lioyd Mifflin. 8vo, pp. 17. Privately 
printed. Paper. 

Hepheestus, Persephone at Enna, and Sappho in Leucadia. 
By Arthur Stringer. 12mo, uncut, pp. 43. Toronto: 
Methodist Book & Publishing House. 

Of Both Worlds. By Herman Scheffauer. With portrait, 
12mo, gilt top, spams, pp. 144. San Francisco: M. 
Robertson. $1.25 ne 


FICTION. 


Monsigny. By Justus Miles Forman. =. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 246. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 


The Silver Poppy. By Arthur Stringer. 12mo, pp. 291. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Whitewash. By Ethel Watts emine, Illus., 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 319. Dana Estes & Co. $1.50 


Under Mad Anthony’s Banner. By Jemaee Ball Naylor. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 394. Saalfield Publishing Co. $1.50. 
The Millionaire’s Son. By Anna Robeson Brown, Illus., 

12mo, uncut, pp. 397. Dana Estes & Co. $1.50. 
The - in a Red Box. 12mo, uncut, pp. 329. John Lane. 
The Gentleman from Jay. George by seg Louttit. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 235. G. W. Po iliteelees Co. $1.25. 


The Man in the Camlet Cloak. By Carlen Bateson. Illus., 


12mo, gilt top, pp. 320. Saalfield Publishing Co. $1.50. 
Cirillo. By Effie Douglass Putnam. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 234. New York: Life Publishing Co. 
Out for the Coin. By Hugh McHugh. LIllus.. 18mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 107. G. W. Dillingham Co. 75 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Old Paths and Legends of New England: Saunterings 
over Historic Roads with Glimpses of Picturesque Fields 
and Old Homesteads. By Katherine M. Abbott. Illus., 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 484. . Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

Towards the Rising Sun: A Story of Travel and Adven- 
ture. By Sigmund Krausz. Illus., 12mo, pp. 302. Laird 


& Lee. $1.50. 
RELIGION. 


The Recovery and Restatement of the Gospel. By 
Loran David Osborn, Ph.D. 12mo, uncut, pp. 253. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1 50 net. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND ECONOMICS. 


The Independence of the South American Republics: 
A Study in Recognition and Foreign a le Fred- 
eric L. Paxson. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 264. Philadelphia: 
Ferris & Leach. $2. 

Limanora: The Island of Progress. By ed Sweven. 
12mo, pp. 711. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 

New Harlem, Past and Present: The Story of : an Sentaing 
Civie Wrong, Now at Last to be Righted. By Ca 
Horton Pierce. LIllus., 8vo, pp. 333. New York: New 
Harlem Publishing Co. 

The History of Contract Labor in the Hawaiian 


Islands. By Katharine Coman, Ph.B. Large 8vo, un- 
cut, pp. 68. ‘* American Economic Association Publica- 
tions.’’ Macmillan Co. Paper, 75 cts. 


MUSIC. 


French Music in the XIXth Century. By Arthur Hervey. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 271. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Technique of Musical Expression: A Text Book for 
Soa. By Albert Gérard-Thiers. 8vo, pp. 108. New 

: Theodore Rebla Publishing Co. $1. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


The New International Encyclopedia. Edited by 
Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., and others. Vol. XI., illus. 
in color, etc., large 8vo, pp. 1050. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
(Sold only in sets by subscription. ) 

Travellers’ Colloquial Spanish: A Hand-book for Eng- 
lish-Speaking Travellers and Students. By Howard Swan. 
18mo, pp. 102. Brentano’s. 50 cts. net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

On Special Assignment: Being the Further Adventures 
of Paul Travers. By Samuel Travers Clover. [Illus., 
12mo, pp. 307. Lothrop Publishing Co. $1. net. 

A Partnership in Magic. By Charles Battell Loomis. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 270. Lethesp Publishing Co. $1. net. 
Defending the Bank. By Edward S. Van Zile. LIllus., 

12mo, pp. 313. Lothrop Publishing Co. $1. net. 

Ethel in Fairyland. By Edith Rebecca Bolster. LIllus., 
12mo, pp. 142. Lothrop Publishing Co. $1. net. 

The Mutineers. By Eustace L. Williams. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 291. Lothrop Publishing Co. $1. net. 

Fifer-Boy of the Boston Siege. By Edward A. Rand. 

Illus., 12mo, pp. 326. Jennings & Pye. 50 cts. net. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


The British Nation: A an, By George M. Wrong, 
M.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 616 Appleton & Co 

American Government: A Text-Book for Secondary 
Schools. By Roscoe Lewis Ashioy, Illus., 12mo, pp. 356. 
Macmillan Co. $1. net. 

Virgil’s Aeneid—First Six Books. Edited by Jesse Benedict 
ny Illus. in color, ete., 12mo, pp. 400. D. Appleton 

Agriculture for Beginners. Charles Wiles Deedes, 
Frank Lincoln Stevens, and PR euicl Harve us., 
12mo, pp. 267. Ginn & Co. 75 cts. — 

Aus dem deutschen Dichterwald: Favorite German 
Poems. Edited by J. H. Dillard. 12mo, pp. 206. Amer- 
ican Book Co. 60 cts. 

Stories of Great Artists. By Olive Browne Horne and 
Kathrine Lois Scobey. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 157. American 
Book Co. 40 ets. 

Language Lessons from Literature, Book I. 
Woodworth Cooley, assisted b 
12mo, pp. 200. Houghton, Mi 

The Baldwin Speller. 
garet T. Lynch. 
20 cts. 


By Alice 
W. F. Webster. Illus., 
in & Co, 45 cts. 

By S. R. Shear, assisted by Mar- 
12mo, pp. 128. American Book Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Mental Traits of Sex: An Experimental ieveatl ~ 
of the Normal Mind in Men and Women. By Helen 
ford Thompson, Ph a — pp. 188. niversity = 
Chicago Press. $1.25 

The Women of the sesadte Kingdom. By R. L. Me- 
Nabb, A.M. Illus., 12mo, pp. 160. Jennings “ “Pye. 
75 ets. net. 
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MANUSCRIPTS, Criticised, Revised, and Prepared 
for press. By Charles Welsh. Twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience as publishers’ Reader and Editor; specialist 
in Books for the Young; author of “ Publishing a 
Book ” (50 cts.). Address Winthrop Highlands, Mass. 





BOO K Ss. ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

no matter on what subject. 
you any book ever published. Please 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Bmumesam. 


LINE OF TEXT BOO 
FOREIGN BOOKS. tis"sruy or rRencu, ami 
MAN, ITALIAN AND SPANISH. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
C. A. KOEHLER & CO., 1494 TREMONT 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 








ASK FOR 


CROWELL’S POETS 


STORY-WRITERS, ——- Historians, Poets — Do 

















FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, ete. The Largest and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought.— Watrer T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 


OLD AND 
RARE BOOKS 





Dealers in Rare An- 
cient and Modern 
English literature — 
History, Poetry, 
Drama, and Fiction 
Fine Old English and 














Picker ing & Chatto, Foreign bookbindings 
66, Haymarket, Illuminated MSS. 
*. Catalogues issued. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. Prine 12 Coats. 





CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney at Law. Law and Patents. 
614 Roanoke Building, 145 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO. 
Patents, Trade-Marks, Copyright; and Claims in Chicago 
and Washington. 








MANUSCRIPT WANTED 


Good short stories. Special articles of interest. 
Newspaper features for syndicating. 
We buy and sell Serial Rights. 
We are in position to place the manuscript of Authors, 
Writers, and Illustrators to the best possible advantage. 


Chicago Literary Press Bureau 


Suite 614 Steinway Hall 
Chicago, IIl. 








desire the honest criticism of your 
ash, on techie’ aechdenenh eunestion, epedtienente qulianion’ 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by it. Send for circular D, of forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





First Editions of American Authors 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
KENNETH B. ELLIMAN . . Flushing, N. Y. 








Gore. Abroad ? 


If so, take a copy of 


THE COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE 
Edited by E. C. and T. L. STEDMAN. 
Concise, handy, clear and legible maps, and altogether 
the best of the kind. 

Full flexible leather, postpaid, $1.25. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue : NEW YORK CITY 











THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Library Department 





We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. 

We have the largest stock in the largest book 
market in the country. 

We fill orders promptly, completely, and intelli- 
gently. 


Send for our new Clearance Catalogue. 


Wholesale Booksellers and Publishers, 
33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, New York 


























MR. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE begs to announce that bis privately 
printed edition of bis poetical rendering of ‘‘One Hundred Odes from the Divan 


of Hafis’”’ 


is now ready for subscribers. 


There have been two editions printed ; one of 300 copies on hand-made paper 
at $15.00 net each, and another of 35 copies on Imperial Japan Vellum at $25.00 
net each. Each copy is numbered and signed. 

Copies of the small number that still remains unsubscribed for may be ob- 
lained on order from MR. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, care of 


SCOTT-THAW CO. : : 


: 542 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


*,* As the issue is a distinctly private issue, no copies will be sent for review. 
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Record-Breaking Run 


Of the ‘‘ Lowe Special’ on the Santa Fe. 


2; Days, Chicago to California 


2,265 miles in exactly 52 hours and 49 minutes. 








Left Chicago 10:17 A. M., August 5—arrived Los Angeles, 1:06 P. M., August 7—average 
speed nearly 43 miles an hour, notwithstanding four mountain ranges crossed. Establishes 
new long-distance record for American railways. Only possible because of superior track 
and equipment. 


That’s the kind of road to travel on! 
For book about California trip, address 


Gen. Pass. Office, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe All the Way 


3 J 
The World Which Emerson Knew. : 














BRUSH UP ON YOUR ENGLISH 


If you wish to brush up on your English, you will find nothing bet- 











Eight new leaflets just added to the Old South Series, 
including the First Number of The Dial; The Schools of 
Massachusetts in 1824; Boston in 1796, from Timothy 
Dwight’s Journal. 


Price, 5 Cents Each. $4.00 per 100. 





SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House, Boston 


ter than Sherwin Cody’s “ Art of Writing and Speaking the English 
Language,” four handy little volumes (time-saving size, 75 cts. each), 
“ Word-Study,”’ “Grammar and Punctuation,” ‘‘ Composition” (Ben 
Franklin’s Method), and ‘Constructive Rhetoric: Part I., Business 
pened Writing ; b neem IL, Short Story Writing; Part lL, Creative 
ins Mr. Cody’s famous “Art of Short Story 
Writes,” called pos Zangwill “* the hest treatise on the short story that 
has yet appeared in England.” The set, our special price by mail, $2. 
First-rate books for high school and college review. 
Ten-lesson courses of private lessons under supervision of the 
author of these books, a personal letter with each lesson, $5 and $10. 








SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH : Lake Bluff, Ill. 








Big Four Route 
CHICAGO 


Indianapolis a Louisville 


CINCINNATI 


The Sours and Soutneast Scenic Line to 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 











J.C, Tuoxsr, G. N. A., 238 Clark Street, 
CuIca AGO 





The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets. 


A NEW RURAL COMEDY 


THE COUNTY CHAIRMAN 


By GEORGE ADE, 
author of “The Sultan of Sulu,” “‘ Peggy from Paris,” 
etc. 
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FICTION WANTED 


It is our purpose to publish many novels 
for the coming season. 





Manuscripts sent now will have prompt 
attention. 


If your story for any reason fails to 
meet the standards of our readers we will 
tell you why it has failed, and give you 
any other aid we can. 


The Lucas-Lincoln Co., 
Book MS. Dept. 
Washington, 








D. C. 


> 











BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT WHENEVER TOU NEED 4 BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. P 
DISCOUNTS | Before buying Booxs, write for quotations. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 7 West 42d street, 


Mention this advertisement andreceive a discount. 





Ov stock of books covering all classes 
of literature suitable for the general | 
or special reader and student, as well as | 
the private (free), public, school and col- | 
lege library, is larger and more general | 
_ than that of any other house in the United | 
States. 

Correspondence and inspection invited. | 
Send for our latest ‘Illustrated Catalogue | 
of Standard and Holiday Books,” listing | 
about 21,000 titles. 


LIBRARY DEPARTME NT 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 


> 























Ready Early in September. 
The Thoughtless Thoughts of 
Carisabel 


By x *  errmae CABELL. 12mo, $1.25 net; (by mail, 

Some thirty genial satires on such topics of general in- 
terest as The New Man, The New Child, One’s 
Servants, ts, Ignorance is Bliss, Should Women Propose? 
Should Men Marry ? Love and Forty, Nervous Prostration, 
Original Sin, ete. 


Ferns 


A Manual for the Northeastern States. By C. E. WarTERrs, 
Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins). With an Analytical Key based 
on the Stalks. Wir over 200 ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS, 362 pp. 
Square 8vo. 

A popular but thoroughly scientific book. The Plant 

World says: 


“It is likely to prove the leading popular work on ferns. . . it 
can be confidently asserted that no finer examples of fern photography 
have ever been produced.” 


2d Impression. 
A Duke and His Double 


By Epwarp 8. Van Zitz. With Frontispiece by FLoRENCcE 

Scovet SHinn. 16mo. 75 cents. 

* Buoyant, frclicking, even boisterious farce. - A book to 
really read when one is in no mood for serious thought." — New York 
Times Saturday Review. 

“Tt is the brilliant wit and dash and daring of the thing that 
makes it go.""— Philadelphia Telegram. 


2d Impression. 
Cheerful Americans 


By Caries Barrett Loomis. Wir 24 ILLUSTRATIONS 
by F. S. Suinn, F. Y. Cory, and others. 12mo. $1.25. 
Three whimsical automobile stories, the ‘‘Americans 

Abroad” series, ** The Man of Putty,” ‘‘The Men Who 

Swapped Languages,”’ ** Veritable Quidors,”’ etc., ete. 

“ Itis worthy of Frank Stockton,” says the New York Times 
Saturday Review of one of these stories. The remainder of the 
review cordially recommends the book. 

“He is unaffectedly funny, and entertains us from beginning to 
end.” —New York Tribune. 


9th Impression. 
The Lightning Conductor 


By C. N. and A. M. Winx1amson. 12mo. $1.50. 

An Anglo-American love story, with vivid scenes in 
Provence, Spain, and Italy. 

“Such delightful people and such delightful scenes.’’—Nation. 


3d Impression. 
Red-Headed Gill 


By Rye Owen. $1.50. 
A Cornish romance, in which a weird East Indian in- 
fluence figures. 


“A novel of marked power, great originality, and intense inter- 
est.” —Buffalo Commercial. 


Henry Holt and Company 


29 West 23d Street, New York 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 





To be published in October 


Father Louis Hennepin’s 


“A NEW DISCOVERY” 


Exact Reprint of Second Issue of 1698 
WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, AND AN ANALYTICAL INDEX 
By Reuben Gold Thwaites 


In Two Volumes, with fac-similes of original title-pages, maps, and other illustrations 





I" is believed that 4 New Discovery— especially the second issue of 1698, which has 

been chosen for reproduction— is the most representative of Hennepin’s works. It is 
a thoroughly readable volume, abounding in quaintly-phrased humor, satire, invective, and 
graphic description ; adventures are related in almost every chapter; and through it all the 
man himself, a sorry braggart, yet never lacking courage, and possessing powers of keen 
observation, stands out in bold relief. As a human document, it has few rivals in our litera- 
ture. Moreover, it is the only one of the Hennepin books now upon the market; Shea’s 
Louisiane has for twenty years been out of print, and all of the original editions are rare and 
costly luxuries. 


The work of editing this careful reprint has been undertaken by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, who, in addition to supervising the publication in every detail, furnishes a bio- 
graphical and critical Introduction of some gooo words, copious Notes, and an analytical 
Index. Mr. Thwaites’s eminence as an authority on all matters connected with the his- 
tory of the West, and his well known standing as an editor, will be sufficient assurance of 
the manner in which the enterprise will be carried out. Victor Hugo Paltsits, of Lenox 
Library, New York— one of the most expert of American bibliographers — contributes a 
new Bibliography of Hennepin. 

There seems no doubt, then, that this beautiful, well-appointed, and well-edited edition 
of 4 New Discovery will at once be accepted as an interesting and very valuable addition to 
American historical sources,and will meet with the large sale which its merits so richly deserve. 


The reprint will be issued in two square octavo volumes of nearly 500 pages each. 
The type used will be a large, clear face of pica old style, admirably adapted to the character 
of the work. Fac-similes of the title-pages of the original edition will be given, together 
with fac-similes of the seven full page illustrations and the two large folding maps. There 
will be two editions: one in regular library style, on an extra quality of soft laid paper, gilt 
top, with uncut edges; and a special large-paper edition, limited to 150 numbered copies on 
the finest quality of Brown’s hand-made paper. 





Regular library edition, two volumes, in box, price $6.00 net. 
Limited large-paper edition, two volumes, in box, $18.00 net. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 


THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO. 


























